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Editorial Notes 


On Thursday evening, January the 
twenty-first, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York, the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica formally celebrates its fiftieth anniver- 
sary—a_ semi-centennial that will be 
observed in appropriate ways throughout 
1960. The event and the year call for a 
twenty-one gun salute! 

Anniversaries are occasions for retro- 
spect and prospect. On both fronts the 
PSA has reason to be proud. The notable 
record of its past presages its future. For 
poets and lovers of poetry, the Poetry 
Society’s Golden Anniversary should be 
a year of rejoicing the world over. 

The notion that a society of poets is a 
contradiction in terms is a mischievous 
half-truth. From time immemorial, poets 
as priests, prophets and philosophers have, 
like other professionals, pooled their in- 
terests to promote fellowship and to pro- 
tect their wares (Robert Burns called his 
“rhyming wares”). Even the late Oliver 
St. John Gogarty, who took a dim view of 
“societies”—he thought the ideal setup a 
table of six in the back of a pub—was a 
lively member of the PSA. But whether 
in a pub or a parlor, a benevolent and 
protective order of poets and poetry lov- 
ers has its uses: it can, for instance, pro- 
test the latest aesthetic absurdity in 
Sodom and it can promote a new cultural 
center in Gomorrah .. . 

The founders of the Poetry Society of 
America themselves pondered the wisdom 
of forming a collective composed of 
rugged individualists, but in 1910 more 
than twenty of the country’s leading 
poets and men of letters enrolled as char- 
ter members. Among them were Anna 
Hempstead Branch, Richard Burton, 
Witter Bynner, Bliss Carman, Julian 


Hawthorne, Richard LeGallienne, Edwin 
Markham, George Santayana, George 
Edward Woodberry . . . With the So 
ciety an accomplished fact, other literary 
figures equally distinguished quieted 
their qualms and joined. Today, after 
fifty years of uninterrupted service through 
global wars, global depressions, and glo- 
bal fissions and fusions, with a member- 
ship drawn from every section of the 
country as well as from many parts of 
the world, and deferentially including 
editors, teachers, critics and patrons — in 
fact, all who render yéoman service to 
poetry—the Poetry Society of America is 
the largest and oldest organization of its 
kind. Numerous regional groups that have 
sprung up since look to it as a model. 
And now, as in the beginning, its mem- 
bership includes novitiates as well as 
masters. 

The purpose of the Society is to secure 
fuller recognition for poetry . . . to kin- 
dle a more intelligent appreciation of the 
art...and to do such other acts as 
may be deemed necessary to assist poets. 
Through its meetings, open discussions, 
readings, lectures, monthly bulletins, pub- 
lications and awards, the Society has ad- 
vanced the cause it set out to serve. The 
odds were always heavy: (1) public in- 
difference in an age enthralled by 
technology; (2) rootless factionalism 
within the arts; (3) a chronically impov- 
erished bank account . . . Nonetheless, 
the Society has steadfastly widened its 
activities and influence—so much so that 
today it enjoys the enviable position of 
being regarded, by friends and foes alike, 
as the premier organization for poets and 
poetry in the United States and perhap 
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Contributors 


Sam Braptey, Honeybrook, Penn- 
sylvania—“a Quaker poet, with a 
strong interest in religion’—is an 
editor of the magazine Approach. 

Me vite Cane’s sixth volume of 
verse, Bullet-Hunting and Other New 
Poems, will appear in January (Har- 
court, Brace). 

Tuomas E. Connors, a member of 
the faculty at Suffolk University, has 
published fiction in several magazines. 

Davip Cornet DeJonc is the author 
of three books of verse, two volumes 
of short stories, and ten novels. 

Joun EncEts studied at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame (B.A.); Univer- 
sity College, Dublin; and State Uni- 
versity of Iowa (M.A.), with a three 
year interlude in the U.S. Navy. He 
teaches at St. Norbert College, Depere, 
Wisconsin. His verse has appeared in 
a number of magazines. 

Gaetano Garciuto, Rome, Italy 
—poet, writer, teacher—founded the 
literary movement “L’Armonismo” 
and edits the periodical with the same 
name. He has published a volume of 
short stories, a volume of esthetics, 
and seven volumes of poetry. 

Grorce Garrett last year held 
simultaneously the Prix de Rome of 
the American Academy and The Se- 
wanee Review fellowship. His first 
collected verse appeared in Poets of 
Today: 1V (Scribner’s) in 1957. A year 
later another collection appeared in 
New Poems by American Poets (Bal- 
lantine). That same year his collection 
of short stories, King of the Mountain 
(Scribner’s), and another volume of 
poetry, The Sleeping Gypsy (Univer- 
sity of Texas Press), were published. 
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His first novel, The Finished Man 
(Scribner’s), appeared last fall. He 
teaches English at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut. 

Cuarces GuENnTHER, St. Louis, is 
best known as a translator, but his 
own poems have appeared in some 
seventy-five magazines. 

Lestrz Woortr Heptey, San Fran- 
cisco, has published poetry and prose 
in many magazines. 

Huppert Herrick teaches at the 
Brattleboro, Vermont, Union High 
School. 

Asert Herzinc, a member of the 
English faculty at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, has published in the 
Kenyon, Sewanee, Partisan and West- 
ern Reviews; in Poetry, Epoch, 
Botteghe Oscure, and New World 
Writing V; and several anthologies. 

Konstantinos Larpos, a painting 
contractor in Pittsburgh, has pub- 
lished poems in many magazines and 
was included in the Braithewaite 
Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1958. 

Micuagt L, Lasser has taught at 
Brooklyn College and is currently 
studying for his doctorate in English 
at Rutgers University. 

Jack Linpeman, Philadelphia, is 
the Editor of Whetstone, a literary 
quarterly. He has published poems, 
articles, and letters in Poetry (Chi- 
cago), Harper’s Bazaar, Saturday Re- 
view, New Republic. 

Kennetu A. Lonr, a librarian at 
Columbia University, has published 
four books, and his poetry has ap- 
peared in Southwest and Northwest 
Reviews and Poetry (Chicago). 

CLARENCE Major, twenty-two years 
old, has had poems, stories and arti- 


cles in some forty magazines here and 


carat 


abroad. He has written five novels in 
the past four years, which, he writes 
“are available for publication.” 

Oscar Manpet teaches English at 
the University of Nebraska. His 
poems and articles have appeared in 
many magazines. Two of his plays 
have been produced at the University 
of Nebraska Workshop. 

Wittiam Pituin, Los Angeles, 
makes his livelihood from pottery— 
his wife the artist and craftsman. His 
poems have appeared in the Nation, 
Poetry, Prairie Schooner and else- 
where, and a volume of poems, Pas- 
sage After Midnight, was published 
last January. 

Paut Rocue is a young English 
writer now living in Mexico where 
he is completing a novel, writing 
poetry, and doing verse translations 
of Sappho and Aeschylus. He is the 
author of two prose works, O Pale 
Gallilean, and The Rat and the Con- 
vent Dove, a collection of Thurber- 
like fables, published in England; 
The Ocdipus Plays of Sophocles 
(Mentor, 1958); and poems and short 
stories, which have appeared in lead- 
ing magazines. 

James Scutty is a senior at the 
University of Connecticut. 

Jocetyn Macy Stoan, Rochester, 
New York, is both sculptor and poet. 

Tracy THompson lives in Berkeley, 
California. 

E. M. Vatx served with John 
Horne Burns, the subject of his rem- 
iniscence, in the Mediterranean Thea- 
ter during the war. He has published 
verse and prose translations from the 
German and is working on a novel. 

Peter Viereck, professor of His 
tory, Mount Holyoke College, is the 
well-known poet, critic, translator. 
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Where Is There Any Everlastingness? 


Paut RocHE 


Where is there any everlastingness in mortal love? 
Where is there a measure that is not limited? 
When you tell the height and depth and breadth of beauty 
then is it limited to a certain height and depth and breadth. 
It is not everything. 





Only the great Jupiter is everything. He is who is. 
He wears no aspect now he did not wear before. 
Gain cannot accrue to him 
for then he did not always have. 
Loss cannot demean 
for then he once had more. 


There is no measure for the infinite, 
its confines are unique 
it is the only species of its kind. 
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Poems by Paul Roche 


From the trilogy Echo and Narcissus 


The Death of Narcissus 


He held his arms in welcome up above the water’s shadow 
Waited smiling, whispered to the spirit of the water, 

Plunged embraces, broke the mirror to a silver shudder, 

Waited almost crying, forearms dripping crystal as the winter 
Till the water mending gazed at him with grotto eyes 

And his laughter melted to a murmur breathed like summer airs: 


“Golden youth that share my laughter with the summer airs 

Let me touch you, teach me that the sun and no cool shadow 

Is the golden shrine from where you took Apollo’s eyes. 

Your strong columned slender neck is more than crystal water; 
Lips of Bacchus smiling to my smile must never freeze with winter 
Nor those Hyperion’s curls scatter to a silver shudder.” 


He grasped and saw the golden tangled webs of water shudder 
All that image broken fleeing into watered airs. 

His crystal tears dropping warmed the dewpond, but a winter 
Froze his summer in a silver mirror, yet his eyes 

Burning even with the flame that burnt them burned the shadow 
Of his vigour till he saw his virile image in the water 


Slowly dying, dissipated in the summer’s airs, 

Felt the golden perfect circle closing in the water 

Of his sterile solipsism; sorrow cold as winter 

Shutting out the smiling of his double in a silver shudder. 

“Ah, youth beloved in vain, farewell!” he pants, his closing eyes 
Pressing all his loving lost behind a pallid shadow. 
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Echo In Love 


Watch now watch: 
he thinks that someone touched him 
as he stepped into the shade, 





Someone light as sunmotes 
lilting round his head. 


Watch now watch: 
he calls, “Come here. 
Who is it whispering? What 


Feathery heartbeat faint as fireflies made 
mosaics of blue air 
quiver high up there 
where the noonday devil reads?” 


Shall I tell him shall I 
that the breeze 
the very bluebell shadows and the seeds 
of flying dandelion are my wings 
of butterfly powered soul? 


Tell him shall I 
that in every flower 
drooping with the gorging bee 
my spirit feeds? 


O now look: 
he parts the dragonfly fern and cups 
the creek water cold 
As a shaded jar of stone. I'll clap 
the pheasant’s metal wings in bold 
bullet flight or veil 
some yellow veins upon his jar of stone. 


I'll trip his foot 
that tramples cyclamen 
my sprinkled amethysts and hold 
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It like a mourning dove against my chin— 
dear bird taken in the day! 


O happy trespasser, 
who stoops among the maidenhair, 
the front you lay 
upon the moss is Jove’s himself— 
Hyperion’s curls! 


O happy trespasser! 
You stripling lover 
who can never 
rape a goddess in the ferns or play 


At ripping off Pomona’s skirt of copses, 
burn the lace from off her trees 
and drive 


Wild Corydon’s does. 
Pll walk you to my hidden oak, 
my honey hive. 


At noon I'll murmur sleepy things and count 
(to make you sleep) 
Corydon’s does. 


And while the harp 
of wiry grasses strum 
I'll sling a vine-leaf bed 


whose greeny live 


Arching back beneath the shade 
will scoop some rounds of coolness from the sun. 


Test me Narcissus: 
for when I saw your eyes, your hair, 
I had begun 
to will you all my woodland dowry— 
every dewdrop. 


Test me Narcissus: 
for I can smell the storm when sunbeams play 
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or pull you pignuts up or run 
fast to the nest of the guineafowl; 


Lead you to the secret nightingale. 


I can tell 
you roots to boil with butter 
and disclose the covey of the quail; 
Speak your future with the flowers, 
prophesize the laden fig: 
I can tell. 





O let me pluck you by your acorn hand, 
draw you through the shade to pale 
gold meadows where the cool green 
lizard stream 
carries diamonds to the sea. 


I'll lie along your side 
and lift the heavy sun 
which hits too palpably. 


I'll fan away the veil of gnats 
from off your head. 
I'll lie along your side 


And sing to you 
while poplars blow their leaves 
like moths balancing 
And we 
shall dream and love away and read 
the books buzzed through by summer flies. 


The ivy on the sturdy oak— 
my arms around your full-sapped limbs, 
and we 


Shall dream and love away and read 
the books buzzed through by summer flies. 











Poems by Albert Herzing 


The Statue and the Park 


Simon Bolivar, who holds on top his head 

A pigeon, stares with the wild blind eyes 

Of the stone he is, and stares uncomforted, 

Five thousand miles from Quito and 

Old revolutions . . . On his either hand 

Welter those rushed participants of life, 

The people: a multitude that paces 

Heavy with parcels and the driven faces 

And tight-held heads commanded by precision: 
Only the sun in mellowing derision 

Glares at them mercilessly, till they see as a child 
Their world new-fashioned, dazzling bright and wild... 


Yet children, very active, drift at play 

In proctored squadrons—aimlessly trotting 

With wobbly steps, they prattle and run round 
This great green play-pen that their elders found 
Before them—and nothing of it seems wild; 
Nothing of it is night or revolt or the weather 

Of dreams; and the statue’s eyes are rotting 

In a pock-marked, stained endurance of what they see: 
The trees, the buildings, the children, the day 
Through fractured vision must have gone astray 
To sink in emptiness as useless as 

The dust that filters daylong through the grass . . . 


Yet have the wind rise up, have it touch lightly 

The quicksilver leaves: there quickens so much grace, 
Almost it’s uncontrollable; almost it pours 

Beyond the boundary of these waltzing acres; 
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Trees quiver their dust off, and children roar 
Like mad things at their noisy play. 

Green errands cataracting into day 

Crowd from a source of amplitude; each creature 
In a lucky instant makes speedy headway, 

Till the statue sees—come in its timeless nature 
To order all this ravished scene— 

A splendid, savage hour, gone wild with green. 


Considerations of Penrod 


When one is balding, middle-aged, grown gross, 
Penrod—were it the stare of home-town homes’ 
Shenanigans in knickers? sniggering days 

With silly pranks, and punishments that whined 

Like drowning puppies—Though later you didn’t mind? ... 


For always some shyer one stood at bay 

Pigeon-toed, bashful, that would force its way 

On summer evenings, in the stuffed settee: 

Then Marj'rie be my fair and faithful love 

Trilled hotly through the darkness; no one there 

But an echo, maybe; the demon with frightened hair 
Fading before you as you climbed the stair 

Left you with sister, or the bug-like whine of mother; 


While you found your hangout in the backyard barn 
A subtle rebellion from your God, and father; 

Were the Fair Prince or the harebrained scout 

When legend claimed you in the familiar cap 

Of Daniel Boone, the steady hero . . . Zip! 

And one more redskin had been given a slip. 


Till in the heartiness of affluent age 

You patronize the boy you were, and yet 
Your childhood teases you like a gnat; will not 
Be petted, patronized, or filed away— 
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For memory, only, lingers a while; and Sam, 
A failure in insurance, sank from town 

Ages ago; once wrote to you from Maine 
That all was lost, don’t wish him back again. 


So what can you wait for, Penrod? war closing down 
On the seven handy exits from your town 

Cancels the future, while the past without substance 
Whines like a gentle puppy at your door . . . 

Admit it at once; pet it softly and then 

Stifle it, as you have to, till it’s gone 

In a spreading darkness deeper than Boone’s own 
Hearty oblivion (a world beyond despair) 

Till you grow up, full man at last—or die, 

Staunch mummy, heart-shrivelled in the wind of time. 


Poem Written in Late Autumn 


There grows a strictness to some winter days 
(My wildest season, as it is the wind’s) ; 
Landscapes hold distance whose horizons rise 
To trouble childhood as the air’s unkind— 


Blow, winter winds, to equal my own mind. 


And children rush to action: with their sleds 

Twisting through sleet, they hitch themselves behind 
Fast-racing cars, or congregate by sheds 

Where warring snowballs pepper from fast hands— 
(Blow, winter winds, to equal my own mind). 


I too, a child, have mustered in those wars, 
Life’s freezing classroom, till a brawling friend 
Threw out a snowball that assailed my eyes: 

I came along love’s landscape, almost blind— 
(Blow, winter winds, to equal my own mind). 


What telescoping years now huddle between 
I cannot hope to hope. The airs unkind 
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Of wars that swept my friends off crack my brow. 
That schoolyard freezes; truly its wars are blind . . . 
(Blow, winter winds, to equal my own mind ). 


ENVOY 


While it’s a landscape only the mind can love 
That brings us to such recent wars, where fear’s 
A natural language, and the starving dove 

Of peace by huger bombs is driven blind, 


Blow, winter winds, to equal my own mind. 


A Classic Tale 


“Circe, I'll see to you!” 

So did the haunted traveller say 

Who gave a sad wave on the bay— 

“Till moons are red and deaths are blue 
(Which won't be long, as times may prove) 
I give you, Queen, my total love.” 


But later, passing the enviable islands, 

Outlasting the tedious come-ons of the sirens 

To pour within the furrows of the grave 

That steaming blood, he found in each close shave 
A matter for more fresh forgetfulness— 


Till, in some pause that waited on distress, 
Things might return: dark perfumes and a dress 
To daze his senses; limbs both long and fair, 
And kisses that would wildly curl his hair. 


And if later he told to all the common street 
How Circe’s no less common love was sweet, 
And if in barracks, with his swinish corps, 

He bragged the conquest of a goddess-whore, 
The ache, the pang of longing, were still there, 
Though sullied so; till he retired, forlorn, 
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Cursing his weakness in a flood of scorn: 

“I am, I think, five total kinds of fool 

To slight this lenient goddess out of school; 
What if her curses shrivelled me like fire? 

Could I atone for what is still desire 

Probing my heart >—How thick the arrows come 
To fork me with my misery and shame!” 


Until, forgiving all, she knelt to him 

Out of the puzzling darkness of a dream 
Soothing and healing; till, being undone, he cried 
“The bliss, O Queen, of sleeping at your side, 

Not once till now denied 

Till I, a mortal, thus zanily presumed— 

Stays with me now, till I am all consumed. 


“Did I dream those arms, in the night by the bay? 
Indeed, great Queen, I cannot dream them away 
But curse myself, that I have changed for them 
A world of sights, where all’s confused and dim, 
Your pastoral simplicities 

Exchanging for these dark perplexities.” 


She would have calmed, sad mist, with lying words 
His head that puzzled amid mocking birds, 
Perplexed by travelling; but he cut short 

Her efforts with a final, meant retort: 


“Let me die, Virgin, if I remember thee; 
But let me die virgin, if I forget thee,” 


That faded along the sea-wall .. . Night was spent; 
He lumbered like a lubber to his tent; 

This night and its events had left him flat . . . 
The next day he got drunk again; and that was that. 
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The Wanderer Upon Sunsets 


Above the marshland, in the western sky, 

Now, with the sun descending, half of light 
Crumples away, the rest more radiantly 

Tinging through trees the water. Now the night 
Waits calmly for the balanced end of day, 

As herons hover, poising in just-soft flight. 


The transient will, once overmastered, there 
Fell thankfully into its world of peace 

And tremorless quiet: and the settled air 
Resolved that likeness of a wilderness 

To a fresh and lucid beautiful. Elsewhere, 
It seemed, there was a darker wilderness, 


A bitter land, too hard at last to tame, 

Where nothing lived for man to live upon, 

Who lurched unbalanced through the withering flame 
Of suns below the equinoctial line, 

And sank himself in an unending shame. 

Yet how peacefully z4zs sunset settles in! 


Poising within our cloud-massed western sky 
The heron waits on silence, and the night 
Ventures Valhallas for the shaping eye 

That sees in far peninsulas of light 

(Gleaming against the dark, like jewels, brightly) 
A lucid order to perpetuate; 


Still to be found a fugitive romancer 

Proposing endless sunset, as a man 

Stands heron to the night—or as a dancer, 

In easy equipoise advancing on 

To shameful death, that is his balanced answer, 
Pivots as softly as this setting sun. 
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Written in Dejection 


“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow” 
Sad rain converges on the tin 

Roof of the quonset I am sheltered in 
With sixty other men or so; 


Who talk, or gripe at cards. The surge 
Of noise recedes like gentle rain; 
Rising, it re-ebbs again .. . 

Till I am moved by a vast urge 


Voiceless as sorrow to be quits with this 
Relentless world of tide and talk; 
Traitorous, I would stalk 

Some vaster emptiness, where it lies. 


There brainless plants with sighing heads 
Fringe the dim air. Laconic moans 

Are wistful in their monotones 

Of nothing meant and less said: 


Dim valves, soft tunnels: the minds of beasts 
Maundering through the thickset air 

Must be our modernest despair: 

A howling vacuum sobbing through life. 


And so I calculate this hut 

Of noise to be the common stage 

Of perfect nothing, by which our age 
Is speeding towards—no matter what! 


Note Verging on Swansong 


When the falconer shall clamp a hated hood 
Upon my head; or the silly spectre calls 

Out of the silly past, intent on blood, 

My blood, and the nodding terror falls 

Till “I come, Albert Herzing, I come for YOU,” 
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A voice resounds throughout the ringing skies— 
Then I am ready, Lord, to treat of Thee, 

With many metaphors and images 

Serving the turn: compare it to the sea 

Saying “I come, Albert Herzing, I come for YOU,” 


As walking by the margin of the main 

And buoyant ocean, some busy wave awaking, 
Enraged at my infinity, complains: 

“Now therefore do I send my breakers breaking 
And come, Albert Herzing, and come for YOU;” 


Indefatiguably, when I am darting 

Across a busy street, late afternoon 

Lost among horns, some carburetor’s spitting, 
As windswept out of silence, softly intones 

“I come, Albert Herzing, I come for YOU,’— 


Thus till the falconer dissevers me 

From the blinding hood, and I am set to wing 
Through finite pastures in the upper sky, 

To realms of God, where even angels sing, 
“Welcome, Albert Herzing, we welcome YOU.” 


Bowery in Winter 


I 
These random, sad, unsteady men, who leap 
Like madmen out of the cop-hot dark, 
Ranging like toms through the windy park, 
Group late at night by wood-fires in a heap, 
Blue-skinned and trembling, where the pad-foot snow’s 
An aimless cover-up that rapidly flows 
In gusts and eddies through the quiet night— 
And flows all night: the infernal chill of the light 
That whirls above them; concussive stars 
That pin-point in the eyes like moons, 
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Dangerous wars, and rockets, crowd to the eye, 
Stirred by an alcohol that makes them spin 

In rigid circles, till they quietly die 

With sirens, taxis, and adrenalin. 


II 
Then here where sorrow, an agonizing sorrow 
Has swept them low, and undermines the nails 
Of their crazy fingers, or creeps upon the hair 
Like a fear (once maybe one from love 
Took bitter draughts; or maybe a late scholar 
From leafing over books went daffy and drank 
His way past all position, till he sank 
To this lowest of all: this grim place, where a dollar 
Is cursingly mocked at and rules everything)— 
Here in the depths, where wretchedness is king 
Of life, I hear the ghost of Bodenheim crying 
“Protect us, Mary, in the steady dying 
We lend our lives to!” and his far-off cry: 
“Save us, O Lord, from dying!—now that we die.” 


The Earthworm 


When the night had spent its gentle weight of rain 

And day came early, its yellow on the trees 

Prompting precocious song in the hearts of birds, 

There broke from damp coverts a tunnel-dark earthworm 
With mute clamberings to attain the pavement: 

And his silver track seemed such a soft wake 

That I thought how soon some narrowing beak 

Must rush to drill him downwards, till to his death 

He fumble the hemmed-in substance of his breath . . . 


But the noon’s sun cast contrary dice: 
Side-glancing heat, the stroke at the bone, 
Pushing hot advantage, quickly surprised 
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His ambushed heart in the center of all its anguish— 
Moved inwards on him, till of that little beast 
There quickly sizzled such a sunburnt paste 

That not one robin, brawny-sinewed lord 

Of a whirring country, with wings and whistles 
Would fly to sink for, or find good to the taste . . . 


But the honey-bee made a ravishing moan 

In the luscious forage of his life, and the wind 
Caused me to celebrate in that savage scene 
Life-wishing things; all those that creep and crawl, 
Fly, scuttle, clamber, or sit perfectly still— 

The toad that hops from his dusty cupboard 

Into broad sunshine, and is quickly clobbered 

By squealing urchins; or always another 

Stabbed by a brother or moaning for a mother; 





Sweet others like earthworms, who are known by a flip-flop 
So madly adventurous that they often hop 

Off beaten paths and get a laugh—Though death 

Is lunging about their bushes, and will sheathe 

Far-ranging pincers where the routed heart 

Spurts scarifyingly, flips over wildly, and goes 

A meagre journey to its gaunt repose 

Far away and dark—till Christ and Kingdom Come 

And the dyings of earthworms motion the way from the tomb: 


With badgers arising in robes of resurrection, 
And His small creatures spiralling up towards God. 


Drunken Boat 
(After Rimbaud) 


As I descended the unsearchable rivers 

I seemed no longer to be guided by haulers: 

Some shrieking Sioux had used them up for targets, 
Pinning them naked to painted poles. 
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With wheat from Flanders and English cotton, 
I had forgotten my crew’s distresses— 

When the hubub with my haulers had ended 
The rivers let me descend where I would. 


Till there in the wild shiverings of tides 

Just last winter, blind as the brains of children, 
I ran! while the unmoored peninsulas 

Never braved more victorious to-do’s. 


And the storm blessed my seafaring vigils 

Where lighter than cork I waltzed upon waves 

That are called the eternal rollers of victims— 

Ten nights! and with no regrets for their cloddish lanterns. 


Sweeter than to youngsters the taste of sour apples 
Green water invaded my firwood hull; 

Spots of blue wine and vomitings washed me, 
Dispersing my rudder and the grappling-hook. 


Since then, I have often bathed myself in the Poem 
Of the Sea: milkily, shot with stars, 

Devouring its greenish blues—where, rapt and as pale 
As the waterline, the drowned sink thoughtfully past; 


Where, tinting suddenly its blues and deliriums 
(And long slow rhythms in the gleam of day), 
Stronger than alcohol, vaster than lyres, 
The bitter rusts of love rot and ferment! 


I know the skies that flash lightning, and waterspouts 
And foams and currents; I know the nightfall, 

And Dawn exalted like a race of doves; 

And I’ve sometimes seen what man just thinks he sees. 


I’ve seen the low sun, dotted with mystic horrors, 
Lighted with long and violent clottings, 

Resembling actors in the very old dramas, 

While the distant waves clashed shudderingly, like blinds. 
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I’ve dreamed the green night of bedazzling snows, 

The slow kiss mounting to the eyes of seas— 

O circulation of ineffable saps, 

And gold-blue impacts of the singing phosphor! ' 


I followed, many months (like high-strung herds 
Of rutting cows) the swells’ assault on reefs, 

Not thinking that the feet of luminous Marys 
Could slap a muzzle on their throaty moans. 


I’ve struck (you realize) incredible Floridas, 

Mingling the eyes of man-fleshed panthers with flowers— 
The rainbows stretching to ocean-green flocks 

Like reins beneath the horizon of the seas. 


I’ve seen enormous marshes fermenting—traps 
Where a whole Leviathan festered in the reeds! 
Collapse of waters in the center of calms 

And distances shooting down toward the gulfs! 


Glaciers, suns of silver—pearled waves and pallid skies— 
Hideous strandings at the nadir of gulfs 

Where giant serpents eaten up by lice 

Fall with darkened scents from the twisted trees. 


I would have liked to show children those dolphins 
Golden and singing, in the turquoise waves! 

For a foam of flowers has often blessed my departures 
And ineffable winds have sped me at times. 


Sometimes, a martyr of poles and zones, 

The sea, whose sobbing sweetened all my rolls, 
Lifted towards me its flowers of shade like yellow 
Leeches—till I rested, as a woman kneeling . . . 


Peninsular, tossing upon my rails the brawls 

And dung of birds, those wranglers with blond eyes, 

I sailed until, across my fragile lines, 

The drowned, in a backward tumble, shored to their sleep . . . 
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So I, a lost boat under the hair of inlets, 

Hurled by the hurricane into birdless space— 

I whom not Monitors nor the boats of Hanse 

Would have fished up, a drunken hulk, from the water— 


Free, smoking, set forth with violet mists, 
Who pierced the russet sky like a wall 
That bears, exquisite jam for goodly poets, 
Lichens of the sun and snots of blue; 


Who, stained with small electric moons, ran on, 
Mad plank, by hippocampi led 

When all Julys beat down with cudgel blows 
The dark blue skies through vehement funnels; 


I who once trembled, feeling from fifty leagues 

The rutting moan of the Behemoth, and the dense Maelstrom, 
Eternal spinner of the immovably blue— 

I pine for a Europe of time-worn bastions. 


I have seen starry archipelagos! and islands 

Whose delirious skies are disclosed to the sailor 

—Do you dream and exile yourself in these nights without depth, 
Like a million birds of gold, O future Vigor ? 


But truly, I’ve wept too much. The dawn is heart-breaking. 
Each moon is atrocious and each sun bitter: 

Acrid love bloats me with drunken torpors. 

O that my keel might burst; that I’d pass to the sea! 


If I desire any water of Europe, it’s that black, cold 
Pool where, bending towards the scented evening, 
A small child, full of sadnesses, sends forth 

A boat as frail as butterflies in May. 


But I can no more, bathed in your languors, O waves, 
Take up the wake of cotton bearers, nor cross 

The pride of flags and banners, nor can I swim, 
Now, under the horrible eyes of the pontons! 








Poems by John Engels 


The Christening: for David 


As though I were frightened of drowning 

In the marble wash and fish-bright salt 

(Dear child, believe me, combers rounding 

As I bent above the shell-coil of our heart 

Were fear enough, and roared the echo through 
That brought us beach-edge) and as though I knew 
Again the salt and black-sleeved art 


That tipped me sea-bright from my gilling shell, 
And brought to a clear sleep all the dark 

Of its fishing moon—child, I waited well 

Apart: look, now our journey is on land; 

We copy waves together, and the sea draws back, 
And in the early hours we know of black 

But salt-light, and a contraband. 


Petria 


Petria honored the Falconeri Virgin. 
Smoke from the bone-heaps 
Burning on her altars covered 

All of Dublin; and she loved, 


From time to time, Gervase 
O’Donough of the Spanish rosary 
(A souvenir) and crossed 

Herself at every bell, until one day 


In serving her fires she scorched 
Herself a bit, and he—of a 
Sudden flightless, and in a 
Funk—read her from Compline 
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Where it says of sacrifice 

God has no taste for burning 
Feathers; thereafter she 
Inclined exclusively to Abbots. 


A Water Color 


The paper was too white against the grass. 

My bamboo pen made black and branchless trees 
Around a pond—the air was window blue, 

And for the sky I used my gentle green. 


The paper was too wet; my colors ran. 
I knew that I was wrong and he would say 
I'd used the black to clear a dirty green. 
I could not tell him that the sky was first, 


For he had always felt my blacks too dense, 
And wanted me to want transparency, 

And not to let the water do the work for me, 
And not forget the whiteness of the paper. 


But sky was first, the trees were later. 

I put the grass in all around the pond, 

And made no leaves, and every day for weeks, 
I painted the same picture, sky and grass, 


Until my trees grew blacker, ran and blurred. 
He finally said: that is no black at all, 
Regretfully; but he had always hated black 
Preferring, I suppose, the stillnesses of ponds 


I'd never color, and a reasonable grass. 

But ponds are still because they’re colorless, 
And trees because of blackness are enough 
To warp the air and trap it on their points, 


And paintings have to breathe: there is too much 
Of blue and green, and too much colorless, 

Too many ponds which, after all, exist 

Mainly for the wetting of the brush. 
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| A Journey Up Door County Peninsula 


Time this morning was at nearly ten, 

And ended nicely with the shorelines 
Pointing North; the summer Men- 
And-Ladies smiled after us, but when 

We shouted back I think we shocked them 
Out of sleep; they loved the quiet pines 


: And easy rattle of the Lake and Bay 

! Along the neat shores which our voices leaped. 
: I think perhaps they realized today 

i Our vulgar storm had gestured them away, 

fi Pine-bent and flaming: You have overstayed, 
4; My children, Welcome’s northerly of Sleep, 


In Snowdown and at Rockend: bay to lake 
Cliff-crumble and a rising shore 

Impressed us out of your tree-hearted ache. 

| Our journey was from South to overtake 

f The fiercest angel, eyes like summer-break, 

" Dune-bright, and brandishing his raucous sword. 


q Midwatch 
Although my helm is wheel-centered, 


Cruelly spiked and spoked, and blinded by 
His flaming binnacle, he sees the guide. 


ii Staunch lad! we’re grateful to the sky 
iS Together. Mr. Quartermaster, on the other 
i Hand, is not so loveable; he drags 


3 A red-eyed lamp around to save my sight, 
: And full of younger days he brags and brags: 


We swing his stars; by reason of 

A century of mid-watch we traverse his night. 
‘ He recommends I take a little lesson: 
Caliper, and rules, and compass-light. 
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Helmsman, let the wheel go; we'll quarter 

Mr. Master now, and toss him up to Sirius and Saturn, 
An eye and ear of him, a tooth and toe, 

And watch him tumble in the hunting-pattern. 


The Hiding Game: for Jessica 


She peeks out from the wheat-stems, slips 
Back into fieldheart there to play 

With pheasant eggs and pull the wild 
Melons, once came out behind me yesterday 
Along the northern edge, talking to a tiny 
Ruby snake; and a little later when 

I was not looking left for me a tufted 

Cap made out of yellow feathers, and again 


Jessica withdrew into the flowering grain. 
All night we heard her, and the hungry fuss 
And gentle rasping of the little redsnake 
Ringing on her fingers: come with us 

And let the pheasant babies play and 

Leap and tumble in the grain-gold 

Of the serpent’s eye—we are with you in 
Your gentle weeping, and our breath is cold 
And like and light as any curling back of wheatbud, 
Fall of scale, or chick-track in whatever 
Creeping soil or blossoming of blood. 


Mary 


She recalled the black bog-smelling strong 
Earth where her father made her grow 
And how she had once wept along 

A white road that he’d left 

Her on until, a bog-dark later, she arrived 
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Back home to see him pick and peck 
Along her mother’s pale bits of flesh. 


And she was pure because she wanted to be. 
Never matter: every cycle-surgeon, 

Every cup in Trinity poured endless tea, 
And every book was opened from us. 

She was welcome, jingled at fat James’ 
Parties in the afternoons, and fussed 

With cigarettes in Phoenix after dusk. 


Fire reminded her of Norwich, and the Red 
House where he lived, floating in a sand 
Pond, all the smoke inverting like a thread 
Of mast more fragile than the sail 

A house could never have to drive it 
Downsea, until Sandymount lay pale 

As bottom-sand beneath the keel. 


She wept for nothing, neither sea nor ship, 

Nor his house, rudderless, ill-suited 

For the voyage—planned to slip 

Away from us one day to shortly break 

On Howth, or Darwin, or Good Hope, 

And on the bulged deck and the bursting strakes 
To rock him with her in her final grace. 





There was nothing at the end but sugar and more tea. 
We often thought of her, however, for 

It is a sad thing when a child is lost at sea, 

Dark hair wild across the heavy cabin-couch 

And the wind with green in it awhirl 

In the roaring chimney where he crouched 


To scream her life out from his racing house. 
—Dublin, 1956 
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Horse Hill 


Shut out from the stable 
Warmth of steep Horse Hill, 
I lay in their deep manes 
With summer’s residue, 

And saw the grass greening 
Between their dry teeth. 


And I was still so I 

Should never freeze. 

If they had seen me 

With their crystalled 

Eyes, or come much closer, 
Hooves delicate in rime, 


I should, I think, have spoken, 
Not caring whether 

It would frighten them away, 

Or let the cold into my mouth 

And freeze me into 

Their transparent weather. 


Cat’s Cradle 


My eyes intent on these interminable strands 
That spin from darkness to my child’s game 
I tangle light between my hands, 

Searcher for points and parallels in flame. 


At first I thrust my live hands through 

The burning threads, but soon they all became 
Cold mysteries of meeting, curves of noon, 
Odd reasonable shapes somehow the same 


As though my eyes too interlocked the thread 

And made an ordering—I have not seen the game, 
For born to lock and cross of string my hands 

Have bound me to the duty of a name. 
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Weightless in Hell 


We are weightless in Hell, we two, 
Mere skeletal illuminations holding to 
A gold-and-ruby flesh and hue. 


These vestibules of blackness, 
Where no one was before we came, 
They are the very worst, and less 


In making d/ack a not too unimaginable name 
Than in not telling which is finally best, 
The gold-limbed doll or antique ruby eye 


That wonders coldly where we’ve come from, 
Past which holy water we were blessed, 
Away from which pale sky 


(For color is but one 
Sad weightlessness in Hell, a slow warm sun 
Of no attraction towards which we lightly run.) 


Queries on a Recipe 


When is the biscuit-work begun, 
The flour and flavoring, twist and toss, 
And glaze and seeding from the bright 
And kneading hands? 

Or roasting? 
From the turning when is done and 
Trussed, rubbed and plattered, our herb- 
Bodied sweet-as-butter-to-the-knife ? 

Or eel, 
Or cat-thigh, pollen-flavored early 
Sky? the ends are clear enough: 
Each hardened on the dark fire of the gardens 
Is cindered in the oven-cornered house. 














Poems by Huddee Herrick 


There Is Some Word 


There is some word 

which hasn’t been written yet. 

Some new word. 

I cannot say I love you 

because I’ve said this to so many other people. 
New sound is awkward 

but this word must always be new: 

a verb with melting conjugation. 





Each time I would say it: in the 
long night’s subway 

where the child voice of conductor 
calls out the avenues of stop 

and there are landslides of thunder 
and I must raise my voice. 


Or along where we walk 

finding new frames for the sky, 
leaning towards the tenements of touch, 
sills of silence where 

breath blows in the open windows, 
where restlessness is wound 

in its winding sheets 

and sirens strip the skins of sleep. 


Where on each corner 

we stand in depots 

blind men wave their red-tipped canes into wands 
wishing into brightness 

their silence of sight, and O 

we'd push the sun along in wheelbarrows, 
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sell golden apples, 
coin that new word. 


On the thick night-green 
earpet of the park 

grey people are linted 

against their final hour, 
ripping papers which must 
never be seen, 

writing wills never to be read. 
God steps down statues 
touching each head. 


There is some word 
which hasn’t been written yet. 


From Ames Hill 


Upon a shore of self 

where wild wind grass 

is mown, 

mind-marlins leap 

across the foam of orchard sleep, 
and blossoms roar. 


In this sea of night 

messages float 

with numerous warning. 
We swim towards each other 
in our own time, creating 
continents of future, 
hauling our own tides. 
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Untracked Snow 


I pulled you through 

the untracked snow 

against your blizzard screams 
throwing snowballs at every dream 
of rampart, at comfort warmed 
in cup of flame— 

making mockery and melt 

drift into dust 

star into snow. 

Mind is mittened in your 
clapping hands. 

Up the old rungs of fireman 
(you were taking giant steps) 
through each savior’s burning window 
you slid down the icy pole 

of all brass saint. 

We threw rugs across the sun 
battled through chariots of sound 
and smoking snow; 

we had not far to go. 

Portraits pose in evening. 


Paradox 11 


There is a wind 

and world inside of me 
and stars made of stone 
polished endlessly. 

My dreams plummet down 
as giant men 

take their fill 

and blaze their breath 

in fiery chill. 
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There is a mountain 
moulten black 

and crawling thick; 
there is a wound 

to lick. 


1 am my own carrion, 
my own vulture. 


There is a tide 

stronger than world and wind, 
a season-time 

when dreams are dipped 

in holy wine 

and sprinkled 

endlessly 

The altar 

is wider than 

any desert of dream, 

higher than the bird 
circling the morning moon; 
the priest 

is taller than any tree, 
incanting 

endlessly. 


l am my own sacrifice, 
my own chanter. 


There is a legend 

in cave 

in carving: 

memory lost 

and held in hands, 
a breathing 

into shards 

where the prophet 
and the potter stood, 
where the dreams 
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were wound 
soundlessly 

and this mound 
piled 

endlessly. 


I am my own imbedder, 
my own discoverer. 


In the Blue Wilderness of Eye 


In the blue wilderness of eye 

each look is lost. 

In the past a hidden stair 

stepped stealthily until the loosened 
plank opened where hidden cells 
wither into shamble 

while night velvets the rose. 


The wild bees of star 

lie in honeyed night, 

die in hive, 

fall in waxen meteor 

turning up new loam 
crushing the dark bramble. 
In the blue wilderness of eye 
each look is lost. 


Death 


Horizon threads 

a shroud of sky and swamp 
stitched artlessly 

in back-and-forth of clouds, 
a mock migration of 
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the birds, 
a semaphore of closing eyes 
and final words. . 


Fish and star and 

moss of hanging sun 

push needles 

through this linened world 
of night, 

pinning golden coins 

of end. 








Clouds of Turtle 


Clouds of turtle 

float in this sky of swamp 
launching shallow storms of 
hunger, diving for breath, 
finding it in thunder, 

snapping at young arms, 
climbing onto islands of themself. 


Blue heron bends in scream. 


Grey gars carve out horizon 
forgetting where the sun should 
rise or set, 

slashing ripples of silhouette 
washing the sun upon the shores. 








Poems by David Cornel DeJong 


Pedestrian at Noon 


I am not accepting the headlong scents 
strewn along these flowered streets, 
nor mooning about old familiarities 
crawling like snails beneath 

the myrtle leaves, for even now 

there are two breasts to be tasted 

and the noonday unveiling them. 


By mutations of needs I walk 
beneath the bell-shaped maples 

and try to recall the safety rules 

I long ago discarded with these odors 
and all the scorn-proof attitudes 
and behaviors against constant death 
or forlorn peace and brotherhood. 


And yet recall how love once entered 
and had to be shamed, tossed from 
the moonlit veranda, and fathers 
laid aside for banjos in feeble 
preparation to see raggamufhn 

self become affluent and the mind’s 
Jonah swallowed for comfort. 


I had liberty on the town like ale, 
abandonment strung like lanterns 

in private gardens, but also 

mercy pleas tattooed on my chest. 

Now God, honestly, it feels 

as if these bones are spindles holding 
canceled and obsolete satieties. 
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Family Circles 


There is a breaking of jaws here 
in the lee of the postered wall, 
and why the moralist leaning 
across it does not scorn it or 

cry out, we won’t know, pulling 
the rims of our hats down, 
spitting out teeth, groping 

with blind hands for Jesus 

and weaving anywhere but home 
where the New Testament hangs 
in mottoes trimmed with 

rabbit fur, and mother sits 
sighing as if she’s dropping 
audible pearls. 


It was a rare fight, it tore 

at the private britches, it 
garroted half the crowd 

with its neckties, and 

pride and shoes were lost in 

the prolific shuffle. But that 
moral man leaning over to count 
us out, to assign us to 

hospital or undertaker, left 

his hopes dangling in the posters, 
and picking up an empty bottle 
he stood there like a Madam 
Liberty, but it was for 

a specimen of his urine 

we've figured out. 


Yes, we are sons of bow-tied 
fathers, sunk waist deep in 
their pipes, or collared high 
with filtered cigarettes, 
playing swan-tunes on rusty 
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ukeleles about their cancers. 
And mothers we can’t mention, 
their eyes are jelly-fishes, 

their tentacles sting daughters, 
but are remote threads about 
sons without any venom 

except disillusionment. 


Hallelujah pidgins a juke 

box, and we have a dance-frantic 
on rocking arches, over beer 
bottle tops handsome as mosaics. 
It is an excellent nest 

for hatching further eggs, 

it has considerable love, 
pony-tailed and with a sucking 
noise of pleasurable kittens. 


And, you know where the fight was? 
That moral gent still stands with 
bottle lifted, and for this 

mixed moment can you believe we 
see Christ on the cross instead ? 
But against this double vision 

we wash our hands 

in the men’s room where 

the rest take everyday leaks, 

to make no further promises 

to pearl-dribbling mothers 

back in the sacred 

Eddie Guest homes, consecrated 
to us the bottomless, 

the holes in the circles. 
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Poems by Leslie Woolf Hedley 


The Room 


Do you wonder what happens 
in a closed room when no one is there 
and all lights are out? 


Traces of human traffic echo, 
slowly curtains begin to wave white smoke, 
the room wiggles in its wallpapered skin, 
the floor creaks of lost dead dancers, 
songs no longer hummed anywhere 
are heard like pale passing headlights 
across an alien landscape. 
This is where the dead exist 
without any heaven or any heil. 


Everyone who walked here remains 
as perfume lingers lonely and forever 
fingerprinted on our phantasmagorial air. 


The Desert 


The desert is a burning barrel of gold 

melted over the belly of America, 

an unmoved land where flags of invisible kingdoms 
Hy wildly like insect wings. 

Here there is a hush of revolt, 

an inner growling among bruising sands 

where whispers spiral and secret things 

slowly hide in metaphor of extinct volcanoes. 
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There is a threatening hint in the hot humming 
around my ears, a portent 

as my footprints disappear while being made, 
like a haze passing over the eyes. 


The desert chews away my studies, 
claws its tarantula on my existential skin 
with silent dialectics and cynicism of stone. 


I am restored to my natural role. 
I see myself suddenly diminishing with tin cans, 
becoming another skull shaved by hot cliché of sun. 


A Threat of Evil 


A snake enters our universe 
through polished thickets of thick steel, 
almost invisible as transparent smoke. 


This is no damned dream of a poet lost 

on wrinkled paths of his own hand, 
narcissistic as some threatening inner flame 
that licks itself like a precious cat. 


The serpent slithers to feed on flesh, 

on realities of blood and soft bone. 

Its tongue twists probbing dwarf fingers 
feeling its way into our climate. 

And all is ready here, the air is cool, 

the mood is stupor. 


The snake sighs a ripple down its slenderness, 
skims its stomach over our empty books, 
hangs like a giant silk thread overhead. 


While human loiterers parade dumbly chewing 
with ceaseless red mouths of chattering moths. 
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Poems by Jack: Lindeman 


Early Morning 


The tables have turned, the flame has grown a wick, 
A stalk for a lily or a thought. The air 
Is bursting the balloon of the sky from 
The throats of soprano birds. My clothes are 
Walking with me, and if you want to know where 
I am going the tongues on my shoes will tell 
The news between brown laces of teeth. 
The mind’s a design on the ivory walls of my skull, 
And murals are backdrops more real than piled stones on our streets. 
The elephant legs of trees are kicking up dust: 
There is movement in their leaves, music 
They and the wind have learned. I think a band 
Has entered this land, a talented season of green. 
The water now dropping on rocks is all the applause 
They'll need. The current is strong and will last 
Longer than knowledge of truth. Though its skin grows iced 
It will flow beneath the glass. Now a car is 
Driving past, two men anticipating 
Fun at the expense of worms and fish. I wave 
And consider how life becomes extinct. Above 
Huge clouds like dirigibles sail north to 
Avoid the heat, I think, or do they 
Simply drift as the silent turbines of 
The breeze insist? If only like a snake 
I could shed my cumbersome limbs, yet keep 
My skin, for it holds me like a bag, and 
Enter the birdhouse my architectural hands 
Designed, I’d learn what others do to pass 
Their time of life. Is knowledge true? We taste 
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No food, only the sprinkled spice our 


Five senses chew. The duty which hastens man 


Is merely a means for making room for 


Others. The birds beyond my reach fly 


To the tops of trees. I would not harm the birds 


And wish my leniency could teach them 


To sit with me. But the centuries have taught, 


One stone will kill, and until the rock in 


My hand crumbles to dirt or dust the birds 


Will nest in the trees and not in my tangled hair. 


Minor Poet 


A sourness pronounced the breath; 
The fist of an attitude laid down 

To bend the tabletop to sneers, 

And everyone understood what words 
Could not define. Nothing was good, 
He said, but his own. A curling mist 
From his nostrils rose, as on 

A dish the dragon shape of 

A head was served. A taste for 

His tongue could not be had without 
A touch of salt. When he died 

We swept the pieces up. The fallen 
Enemies returned from ashes 

His defiant gestures had tossed 

Into the tombs of urns. His flesh 
Became our beast, our ram, and around 
His empty pedestal sun’s hands 

Pulled up a growth of weeds so high 
It seemed he had not lived at all. 
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Poems by Clarence Major 


The Necessity of Saints’ 


Not to measure my height into the clouds 

And cheat in the reflected vision, 

So judge myself soberly, 

In a way a superior force has dealt with faith: 

These things were told me on a sidewalk; 

Once I heard them in a pitched tent; tl 
The words came to me another time at dinner; 

Once I heard them in my sleep; 





That in my whirling flesh and other possibilities, 
{ There are a number of like things, 

| Each for a different agent residue; 

We—so many are (they told me) one in a “faith” 
That must not be broken down to death; 
Presents of unalike none-objects in “I” cloaked 
In a curious “felt-only” condition—given, 

In accord to established proportion; 


All other superficial “none-objects” must wait, 
With yes-objects: No instructions, only listen; 
And for me to “render-unto” means only with grace, 
And if I rule (in this areas-connected to my flesh) 
Do so with diligence, 
Do give out with no-frounds, no deep hurt,—mercy ; 
In a time when only infants know what evil is, 
And how it differs with “un-evil”—expectations, 
Of unabhority. Where is affection to come from? 
And hope, and patient in tribulation? 

1 Bible: Romans 12:13. 
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The necessity in the existence of saints,—yes; 

Any kind (deep in a dwelling of devotion 

Of long-run—ultimate—good, though surfacewise, 
Apparently-unapparently “evil”) yes; no rejoicing 
In the un-goods hunger: Feed not-yourself, feed 
—Come out of your flesh (they whispered) Jove. 
A superior-force taking “repay” for each no-good. 
Employ you to “empty out self love, all.”—Love! 


Coming of the Stranger 


“Un coup de ton doigt sur le tambour decharge tours les sons et 


commence la nouvelle harmonie.”—Rimbaud. 


Under a yawning trial’s thin strength, 

The weird stranger come cloaked in flesh, 

Like a passionate pig of angry pork 

He dares our drilled perspective and pose. 
Solid in the rain’s bleak falling charm 

Until he is soaked in sadness and ended 

In the hour sucked and sunk in the moon, 

And creeping light swallows his anger. 

The stranger come in a tough wet skin 

With more than he lust for in his body, 

With a throbbing piggish urge to move and poke 
Fun at the drunk sun; thin where the rain dropped. 
And he turns and is imperishable in his turn, 
And as he vanishes into the mist, 

He is not lost. He looms in the desperate sky. 




















Poems by William Pillin 


The Survivors 


Yes, we are aware of beast eyes 
gleaming in stone thickets, 

of violet venom 

riding the wind’s summit. 

But, quiescent in the dozing light, 
we sit, relaxed. Some say we slouch. 
But we no longer care what they say. 


We are the survivors. We know 

that history’s fabulous flowers are withered 
on a bone-dry bough. You there, scurrying 
to save something, to attain something! 

Do you not know that everything 

That could possibly happen—has happened ? 


Yes, pain’s ultimate spasms, death’s 


most elaborate caprices—everything happened. 
We heard the moaning forests of the crucified. 
We saw icy-eyed youths unmoved 

by charred bones of cities. We are what’s left. 

We sit here—content with just being. 

We are glad that the nightmare is over— 

for us, anyway; nothing will further involve us. 


We play a low-keyed viola whose muted vibrations 
spin in silence with neither joy nor weeping. 
The smiling Negroes, whose mouths 

gleam with sun’s spices, share our secret. 

We sit back, we ask questions 

like: what is the sound of moonlight? 

or: what is the odor of twilight? 
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We are content with bread: with daylight: 

with sleep: with winds: with mornings. 

We find homes in condemned mansions 

sitting on boxes, an old packing crate for a table, 
with candlelight edging the shadow’s contours. 
Our hands are calloused, our fingernails broken 
from day labor on docks and railways. 


Late at night we sit drinking coffee. 
The city is asleep, the streets are empty. 
We laugh, we whisper. The drummer 
multiplies intricate sums in the air, 

the nimble guitarist 

gleans a harvest of blue events 

from his golden meadow of metal. 


We Move Through the Shadows 


We move through the shadows where lamps hang like spiders. 
If we see a white face smiling under a streetlight 

it may be the smile of an ultimate silence. 

If a soft voice stops us we run from its echo 

or strike with the fury of knifelike fingers. 


We move through the shadows where in a doorway 
we see a pale Ishtar, a sickly moon-goddess, 
breathing the lunar dust of white blossoms. 

A hoarse whisper beckons the lonely, the haunted, 
into a cave of moans and laughters. 


We move through the shadows where sad youths in autos 
are breasting the blue like night-flying swallows. 

A dancing beast pushes his furred paws, probing. 

We hear screaming metal. We see the shocked stone 
stained by death’s shadow. We move through the shadows 


past people dancing, arguing, laughing. 
Among them are phantoms with voices like dry twigs 
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who shame the sap in the loins of lovers. 
Scraps of foul fog in their blue mouths linger, 
their extended fingers are pieces of driftwood. 


We move through the shadows, through the black air seeded 
with chemical dewdrops. We watch our step, turning 

to look into hallways, to see what is prowling 

in darkness behind us. At home we draw curtains 

on a white face grinning, pressed to our window. 


Page Turner 
MELVILLE CANE 


Oft have I pondered, 

When attention wandered at a recital, 
Over the status 

Of the man who turns the pages 

For the artist at the keyboard. 


Do they pay him wages? 
Or does he work for gratis 


Or con amore 
And the off-chance of reflected glory? 


An overlooked musician 

In a critical position, 

A contribution mute but vital. 

He can’t start dreaming of trips abroad 
Or a holiday down on the seaboard, 

Or risk a yawn 

If he feels withdrawn, 

Or maybe even a wee bored, 


But waits his turn 
With strict concern 
For each next leaf at the keyboard. 








Poems by Sam Bradley 


Jocasta, Old Queen, Scours Through Sleep 


The moon of Thebes, white tear, 
Brightening, spreading, weds the sentry’s spear. 


Jocasta sleeps. Her shape hugs the night 

And mutters: “Mirror, moon, an old queen’s eyes 
Are softer, patient. Like shifting bright 

Of sand to water, I settle to the rise 

Of naked youth. Ruddy on my cloth of gold, 
His power is spent. Ah, I am not old.” 


Guards change. Her shape, unchallenged, hugs the night. 
Lips she touches lick a secret taste. 

In a sow’s entrails, omens of multiplied delight. 

A worm’s turn, a generation, stands at the walls 

In nervous readiness. At the sight 


Of serpents mating, manhood from Tiresias falls. 


Stillness lulls blind spears. The seer galls 
To hear her stealth, her lioness tongue. 
Loins blacken, serpent-stung. 


“Jocasta’s double?” he cries. “Not old, not young. 
Herself in her pre-history 

Is no moon-breasted pythoness, but winged 
Time-cleaving Sphinx. She’s clawed deep to see 
Her son soon unfathered, crossed and ringed 

By roads of returning . . . . No son can be 
Merely son again. He must bloom riddle on 

Past every breast of dawn. 


“Jocasta’s double? A woman is waylaid 
By her own labors. Her issue flees, afraid 
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Of her foot-piercing claws, her beds and meals. 

Her body thickens, fate-full. She is swayed 

By ceremonies, moon-tide. Love’s food craving, her child feels 
Outcast, yet bound, punished, yet possessed, 

Weened of her flesh. Cloth of gold conceals 

The suckling’s Elysium, her queenly breast.” 


Muttering, the crowned shape goes toward a mount 
Where, sleep-encamped, her sisters kneel 
In the census of moonlight: sisters beyond count. 


Triumph of the Outer Man 


Outer man, outer man, how plays what’s expected ? 
Paradox is deposed: test-tubes rise instructive. 
Alarm grows familiar as night-winding of clocks. 
Science plays mistress—not pretty—productive. 
By place, or by love of appearance, infected 
the Inman grows ill, goes unnoticed, rejected. 
An ill-suited suitor, illogical child of acts, 
he brings bells of vision for Pandora’s music box. 
But only tinkles are wanted, tinkles called facts. 


With traps: terms inhuman as possible, we seek 
a passionate creature. Deceptively meek. 
Superwill is from outward. The fleshly defect 
proceeds from within; it spoils the effect 
of self-interest effaced—or made oblique. 


What love can fuse . . . . but the hour grows late 
and time’s not left, nor anything 
as I remember that it was . . 

Oh still to speak humanly, rather than debate 
with sword-point statistics, dead hedge, a ring 
worn for its venom! What outer man does 
must inner man ratify? We two, are we met 
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to annotate cases or cunningly set 
a maze for a savage grown circumspect? 


I know him: the Inman: the man to reject. 
I know him, wild, tame. I belled him and brought 
physicians to bleed him. Wise or not, they delighted 
to force his health. But blood—blood excited. 
Now he looks quieted. But, Lord!—he fought! 


Jocasta, Crouched Near Her Love 


Lightly Jocasta kisses her husband’s eyes 
As he lies sleeping, searching in 
The shadow-laden past beyond her breasts 
And her commands—for she still rules, though men 
See not the strength that in intimacy she hides, 
A goddess given never wholly. He rests. 
And she, with craft, with tenderness presides 
Over body-mystery, like a winged lion! 


Her lover with his individual kiss 
Draws close to power. With his hungry “Mine!” 
He is perfumed, possessed. Caesural peace 
Spares him a little. Even riddles cease 
The while she toys with time. Need the hiss 
Of Apollo’s pythoness alarm, align 
A past with prayers, plague, and riddlerise ? 
She stirs. A loose brooch dangles near his eyes. 




















Poems by Kenneth A. Lohf 


The Mesh of Sound 
(For Pablo Casals) 


Out of the depth of some 
encrusted cavern crowded 
under sea, the mesh 


of sound breathes to surface 
like mouths of water lilies 
in summer, shaken to beauty. 


Its emerald throat is roused 
by pilgrim winds that draw 
and pluck the sun’s reflection 


onto the spangled waves. 
They know no word, these circles 
traveling from the east, 


for words are struck from tongues 
of rain that only cease 
with loss of pain, and these 


cool flames spreading cross 
the water are a voiceless burning 
of the swarming, salmon sea. 


A Figure Where the Grass is Laid 


Where does time grow except around the past 
like a vine? The faces of the rose 

parody the present as they 

extend their promise, 
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while the thorns transfix what then, as now, is near 
forgotten, and the islands of light, floating 

on the grass, temper dimension 

into a fugitive. 


“My hair is made of leaves,” sings the child 
in the vineyard, “my body is a stalk 
groping for the wall 

it has left in green 


necessity.” The flower opens into the past 
as it yellows the hour and seeds its own 
eternity. A figure where 

the grass is laid 





that fondles summer sun (the evening now 
beneath the water in the pool) implores 

the bone to linger like 

a rose in its ascending memory. 


Seascape in Winter 


The wind writing its script on a heavy sheet 
of sea now sends all phrases 
grumbling on the sand. A summer’s face 
is dried to winter and stiffens 
around the crystal eye in dying, and so 
love in stars turns cold 





when warmest and in its skeleton it harbors 
the bone of hard belief 
grown fast within the traveled centuries 
of waiting heart. Driftwood 
on the desert beach burned white by tangled 
spray twists a death 
selfishly from the chill knife of sloping sun. 
What is this writing of 
the waves whose hand persists on strings of distant 
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burned-out moon? “Be known,” 


the winter ink splashed over rock now seems 
to mean, “that death yet holds 

the answer to dismay.” Gulls etched on glass 
riding a bloodless voice 

are empty for spring, their ventured wings partake 
of shadows one by one. 








Man and God 


GaETANO GARGIUTO 


Translated by the author from his original in Italian 


) In the beginning was chaos, and man was yet 
; in the mind of God. 


The tempest calmed, the elements 

i throughout the universe were patterned so 
to hearken to the Will sublime 

of our divine first-Father God 

and thus began their life 


for all eternity. 


Man was the primal fire of fires, 
primeval stone of stones, 


first herb of herbs, and beast of beast: 


a brute. 


Then God called man unto Himself 
and breathed into his mortal frame 
immortal breath of life. 

To him He said: 

“Go now, my image be, and lord 
of all the creatures that thou see’st; 
but be advised—forget thou not 
that soul is e’er of prime import, 
and things of earth are naught.” 
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Poems by Konstantinos Lardas 


Largess 


Throned on her bed 

Weighted by homespun black, 
Most ancient goddess, 

She who had been a queen 
Upright, 

Defiant, 

Whirled round to greet us; 
We who had crossed the seas. 


White, whitest beauty 
Of her wrinkled face 
Lighted 

The homespun black, 


Made joyous our first meeting. 
Fondling our arms, our hair, 
She offered us her blessing: 
Plucked from beneath her pillow 


The largest largess 

Of her fruits; 

A blazing pomegranate 
Bleeding in open hands. 


She who was once a queen, 

A goddess to her village 
Offered us joys, as multitudinous 
As the seeds of this full fruit. 


She, she remembered, 

She counted all her joys. 
My young bride kissed 
The red fruit to her breasts 
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More gracious in this hovel 

With this gift 

Than on our 

Virgin night. 

Later, across the seas, 

The proclamation of her death arrived. 
We, we remembered. 

We remember all our joys. 


Year, the First 


My virgin sleeps, 


A cycle-scythe, 
Cradled in rock. 


Blue-golden star, 
The shroud of white beneath your warmth, 
Bright wings should be 


While I remain 
In swaddling clothes 
Infinitesimal. 


Sofia, 
Be the holy one, 
The haloed mother. 


Sleep open-eyed. 
Enfold me 
In your wings. 


Coddle 
The babe 
Cowering beside you in the dust. 


Cow tongues and goat ears 
At his thighs and donkey’s neck 
Stretching across his breast. 
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Eyes right from coffin-cradle. 

Touch me with wings, 

With halo’s light. 

Blue-golden love, 

Eyes, eyebrows open, peering left. 
Hold me entranced. 

Wisdom, 

Create! 

Conceive the husband and the child. 


Laughing and crying in your curved warmth, 
A thousand cringing years shall pass 
And we will find our rest. 


The Cross 


The swiftest flight 
Of six-winged angels 
From God to man 

Is not 

Speed enough or 
Continent enough 
For me. 


I want the constancy 

Of silver, six-winged angels 
Imprisoned 

On the disc beside the 
Cross— 

The cross, my friend; 

The angels, me. 


I do not sanction flights of 
Messages delivered by 

The angels. 

I seek the wafting incense, 
And see the naked cross, 
And hold the burning nearness 
Of my love. 
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Poems by James Scully 


Summer Indian 


Sweet—the subtle lapse, 

The warm, blonde breeze 

In the idle eye of blue, 

Far from Halloween— 

Repose, the unformed pumpkin: 


Her baby plays aimlessly. 

She turns her plain face 

From the oven’s burning breath 
To mix a greasy stew 

For midday meal. 


Her husband shaves the napping 
Earth, his smooth deceptive 
Strokes caressing as 

They slice the long stalks. 

His scythe swoops like habit. 


She bakes while baby now 

Is playing games about 

A wall of glacial rocks 
Reshaped by patient hands. 

Sun stares from noon’s forehead. 


The man comes in from the field. 
A woman calls the child 

Till he comes, lugging 

Some object tall as himself. 

He takes it into the house. 


She starts. A gray thighbone 
Is dropped upon the floor, 
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Replaced by nutmeg treasure. 


“Prob’ly some Indian’s,” her husband 


Says, “Lots arrows round.” 


Distracting baby with 


More sweets, she sneaks the thing 


Behind the house and buries 
It. When winter comes 
Frost will seal the ground. 


Frost will keep baby in. 
Summer slinks behind 
Bright bushes and sinks 


Beneath the rocks. The pumpkin 


Grows plump with age. 


On Halloween the mother 
Hollows out a head 

And carves a yellow grin 

To lip the glass and glow 
Against the coming cold. 


Wild Cat’ 


“It disturbs me to be among beautiful women. 


How can I lie about such matters? 
I repeat: 


It disturbs me to be very near beautiful women. 


Our eyes may become intimate. 


Then we may talk trivia aloud. 


The rattling antennae anticipate calm disdain. 
Forests are forever, but the trees . . . . 


'C. F. Ezra Pound’s “Tame Cat” 


” 
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Magdelene 


The little man was soaking his feet 
in olive oil and perfume 
when we came upon him. 
There was a woman there, a courtesan, 
who wiped his feet 
with her long, yellow hair. 


We asked him was he not afraid 
The colour would wash onto him? 


He smiled and said that if it did 
wash onto him 

At least he would know that it 
had washed off her. 


My companion thought this a noble sentiment. 
I thought it a bit erotic. 


The Rum-Soaked Grin of Hell 


Tracy THOMPSON 


The rum-soaked grin of Hell 

That marks one generation 

Has ended in a yawn: 

As if a world devoid of beauty 
(False beauty’s the dullest storm, 
Like a whirlwind in Kansas) 
Could stir anyone out of his chair 
On any night, for whatever reason. 
Pure destruction has an attraction 
Like darkroom negatives, muddy 
Days, faded galoshes or turnips. 
Imagine a well-lighted room 
Containing a painting, music, girl, 
And put beside it any Chinese fraud 
Of torture: a kiddies’ matinee 
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Is more exciting. True, we fear, 

But even that’s rewarding. Perhaps 
The greatest’s when the fear and art 
Combine, we go like the others, 

The men of the world, half-asleep, 
Through life, not even aware 

Of all the cataclysms and overthrows 
That we've heard take place within. 
They forgot the one thing that redeems: 
Omitting it, they have at least 
Supplied us with material out of which 
To create the oversight. They yawn. 
Let’s hope they stay awake until 

We decide it’s time to shut the shop. 
For so appealing is the mud, 

So fraught with locked-in dreams, 

So tempting in its emptiness, 

That you'll look long to see 

A birdprint on its heavy surfaces 

And hear a chirr of wings; 

Mud breeds cowards and thieves 

And silver dollars ex of sun 

And pies and cakes and screams 

And anything but dreams communicable, 
The slightest messages. Trenches 

May form, if not undone by drenches, 
Wires may come, and spires, choirs, 
But fires must burn and circles turn, 
In the teeth of the monsters of mud; 

It’s an intricate dream, this, 
Involvement and hate and pain, 
Caught between the brightest sun 

And a possible, impossible rain: 

The old story, always new, of sink 
And rise again: red heart, black ink, 


Chaos and order, reluctance and long drive: 


Of being dead or else of being alive. 
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Poems by Jocelyn Macy Sloan 


Province of Light 


W hat did you see this morning? 

I saw the hawthorne dressed like a bride. 
Before the troubled sun could hide, 

a shadow travelled across the road 
towards me in warning. 


What did you see at midday? 

A crow on the sill; the shape of doom 
cawing to me, There’s another room 
waiting for you. How my heart, untame 
ran fast in dismay! 


What did you see on the rim of night? 
Total eclipse as a tidal wave 

carried me off. Let them dig my grave, 
but I shan’t lie there. Search for me, love, 
in a province of light. 








Whatever Stars 


4 My jingling bells grown quiet, I observe 

Pl through a clouded pane, 

i three houses across the street, and one garage. 
Threatened by lead air which winter birds 
and small snow coveys break, 

they seem brittle toys a giant’s child might make. 


The first house opens now, and two emerge. 
: A boy with untroubled eyes 
, 
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(not far from his beginning, why should he fret?) 
sky-watching walks along his whistling way, 
trailed by a small girl. Swinging unfruitful books, 
juggling time which is no concern of theirs, 

they turn school-left, and join an ambling frieze. 





Here is a man—the second house lets him out— 
alert, he’s late, 

and he must daring-do before he’s free 

to travel back, 

he finds his car, lunges to day-filled street, 
hails a fellow straggler. These turn right. 





A woman—the third house owns her—stands and stares 
through her clouded pane 

at the other side of my picture. What does she see? 

Her jingling bells grown still, perhaps she hears 

our glass world crack. 

Lady, do you perceive the ancient curve 

children and men follow—opposite ways 

joined on a single journey leading towards 

whatever moons remain, whatever stars . . . 


The Careless Ones 


We were careless when we were young, 
far more than the beagle pack we took 
for a Sunday morning run. 

Trailing a rabbit through the churchyard, 
how could hounds know | 
what lay below? 








And when we came back, 

with yippiting tongues, mouths laughter split— 
a single pack— 

three who passed the praying church 
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were aware of right; 
yet we viewed it from pagan cherub eyes, 
our faces unholy bright. - 


O Shining Haloed Hind 


“And here followeth the noble tale of the Sangreal, that called 
is the holy vessel; and the signification of the blessed blood 
of our lord Jesus Christ, blessed mote it be, the which was 
brought into this land by Joseph of Arimathie.” 

—Le Morte Darthur 


Rain green-falling hushes the psalmist’s words, 
washes this holy place beneath a sea 

where fear-fish spawn, where drowning faces float 
above locked hands. The saints are lost today 

in sunless windows; no Mardi Gras of light— 
rose, azure, mauve—stripes brooding Harlequins 
who surge along the aisle and kneeling—wait. 


Joseph of Arimathea, can this cup 

apostle offers, sighing custom sips, 

be sang réal before a quest is found 

to lead each hunter through his darkening wood, 
his serpent maze where, finally pursued, 

he sees the white, oh shining haloed hind? 
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Some Transplantings 
| PeTer VIERECK 


HESE RE-CASTINGS of German and Russian lyricism 
(examples follow, a whole book is contemplated) will be a 
long labor of love. Basis of selection: no narrative poetry but the 
short, intense, sound-rich lyric. Authors: those three or four of the 
following names which will be narrowed forth from this longer 
list according to where the project, now begun in several directions, 
develops the soundest artistic results: Pushkin, Lermontov, Pasternak, 
Blok; Hofmannsthal, Stefan George, Georg Trakl, Gottfried Benn, 
Nietzsche (verse only), and Goethe’s West-Ocestlicher Divan; (at 
least one Russian, one German), with accompanying monographs 
of original scholarly research, based on the relevant library-visits | 
and personal consultations in German and, if feasible, Russian uni- 
versities. Most German and Russian lyrics are still either untrans- | 
lated or unlyrically translated. The few serious past translations of 
Russian and German stress message at the expense of magic, sense 
at the expense of sensuousness. In rectification, the present project 
stresses the actual lyricism of the lyrics. Bias: if really forced to 
choose, not Goethe’s Faust but his Divan. 

Hence, in the case of Stefan George (to illustrate our philosophy 
of translation by a concrete example), his prophet-robes will not be 
worn, but his music will be attentively listened to. His brilliant and 
reverent disciple, Ernst Morwitz, with varied American collabora- 
tions, has already translated George. Then what justifies doing so 
all over again, and this time at the hands of an irreverent 
non-disciple? In answer, here is a typical Morwitz-Valhope | 
couplet’: 














The palm she told and baked and stewed, 
In moonlight sang without a snood. | 
And here is its German original”: | 


1 George, Poems, New York, Pantheon, 1943, p. 107. 
2From “Die Fremde,” Werke, V, 46. 
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Sie sott und buk und sagte wahr 
Sie sang im mond mit offenem haar. 


Since the point is not the lady’s particular state of costume or of 
déshabille but, rather, its uncanny aura, and since her morbid 
“stewing” is not so intransitive a verb as it sounds in Morwitz but 
implies the stewing of some direct object, our new version re- 
expresses this now snoodless couplet as: 


She read us fortunes, brewed us herbs, 
Invoked the moon in eerie garbs. 


Even aside from his ominous political ambiguities (already 
scrutinized elsewhere*), George’s sometimes truly great art has 
suffered in America and England from the humorlessness of his 
cult; the present aim is to extricate in George the poems from the 
cult of the poet. But these distinctions concerning merely one par- 
ticular poet raise, in conclusion, a broader question, basic to the 
very purpose and art of translation: should translation be judged 
by its fidelity to the poet or to the poetry—and, further, by its denota- 
tive fidelity to the German or Russian originals or by its connotative 
fidelity to its English medium? The present aim is to create not 
merely a translated foreign poetry, in some never-never language of 
translationese, but perhaps now and then to create English poetry— 
English poetry—out of these German and Russian classics. 


3 The chapter “Stefan George, Perilous Prophet” in P. Viereck, Dream and Responsibility 
University Press, Washington, D.C., 1953, a chapter based on a briefer article by the same 
author in Antioch Review, spring, 1949. George reversed Napoleon's “J’aime le pouvoir 
comme artiste’ to “J’aime l'art comme pouvoir”: a lure particularly sinister for German 
audiences. 
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After Pushkin’s “On Georgian Hills” 





f Night blurs the looming of Caucasia’s pines; 


Around me unseen waters rustle off; 

Only my chained and prancing heart’s distress 
Remains intense, a pain so filled with you— 
Totally you—that all its darkness shines. 

How can I help, combustible anew, 

But live in love, even a bitter love >— 

Being powerless to live in lovelessness. 


t 





Anniversary 


© Translated from Stefan George’s “Jahrestag”* 


al Come, sister, take the jug of sallow clay; 

Be near me now,—to re-enact together 

In unforgetting awe the rite we share: 

This same gray jug these seven years ago 

We filled with water at this well together 

The day the news came that our bridegrooms died. 
Beside the well at which two aspens hover 

Around an evergreen, be near me now 

To scoop up water into sallow clay. 








BRAS 


4 Werke, Volume Ill, Page 11. 
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Through 


Translated from Stefan George’s “Denk nicht zuviel”® 


Stop pondering on things imponderable; 

No plunge of mind can plumb their image-stream: 
That untamed swan you hunted down, whose wing 
You nursed in gauche remorse, enclosed—you said— 
Your own lost self, destroyed by you in him. 
Withdrawing without thanks for all your care 
And without hate, his eyes glaze deathward—yet 
Their final glance rebukes you for deflecting 

Him through: into some other cycle’s life. 


Liberation 
Recast from Stefan George’s “Dein zauber brach”” 


Before you now, my tyrant-sorrow, 

How much more hurriedly I pray! 

Your kind of magic dies tomorrow 

Because the green kind wakes today. 

My parting-gift: abrupt dethroning. 

For on the pond the ice is groaning; 
Tomorrow’s buds are half unfolded; 

To you, not me the gates of spring are bolted. 


5 Werke, Volume Ill, Page 107. 
6 Werke, Volume IV, Page 32. 
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Credo 
Translated from Stefan George’s “All die jugend”’ 


“Why, in drunken blend of flute and bugle, 

Squander like a dance your youthful days?” 

To entice your sons of light, O Lord,— 

Lesser peace abjuring for your song, 

Pilgrimage invoking as my need, 

Hunting till it’s You I find in them. 

Day and night I never did but this 

Since my life first woke to be aware: 
Searched for You at every turn. 





Twilight of the Outward Life 


Freely rendered from Hofmannsthal’s 
“Ballade des Aeusseren Lebens”® 


And children still grow up with longing eyes, 
That know of nothing, still grow tall and perish, 
And no new traveler treads a better way; 


And fruits grow ripe and delicate to cherish 
And still shall fall like dead birds from the skies, 
And where they fell grow rotten in a day. 


And still we feel cool winds on limbs still glowing, 
That shudder westward; and we turn to say 
Words, and we hear words; and cool winds are blowing 








ona Volume Ill, Page 19. 

The beginning and end of the German original are translated, but the middle has been 
op teeta = mood-connotations rather than the 
denotative meaning. The original is on Page 12 of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Die Gedichte 
und Kleinen Dramen, Insel-Verlag, Leipzig, 1916. 
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Our wilted hands through autumns of unclutching. 
What use is all our tampering and touching? 
Why laughter, that must soon turn pale and cry? 


Who quarantined our lives in separate homes? 
Our souls are trapped in lofts without a skylight; 
We argue with a padlock till we die, 


In games we never meant to play for keeps. 
And yet how much we say in saying: “twilight,” 
A word from which man’s grief and wisdom seeps 


Like heavy honey out of swollen combs. 


Menon’s Lament for Diotima 


Free rendering from the closing lines of Hoelderlin’s long poem, 
“Menons Klagen um Diotima” 


Come, we but dreamt it; already the blood-trailing wings are 
Healing, and so is each single one of the hopes. 
Much, much greatness is still ahead; and whoever 
Loved as we loved, must heavenward go as we go. 
Then guide us, you hours of soul, so youthfully solemn; 
Stay with us, all you forebodings and pleadings of sky; 
You too, you protectors whose love is to hover with lovers. 
Stay with us till we are separate no longer. Unite us 
Up there wherever it is the serenest reside; 
There with those hints from the Father, the orbs and the eagles; 
There with the muses, the homestead of lovers and heroes; 
There 

or down here, on an island dissolving toward spring, 
Where we rejoin whom we love in the gardens we loved in, 
Where music rings true and April wears daffodils longer 
And the cycle of spirit begins all over again. ‘i 








Contemporary Italian Poets 


Selected and translated by Charles Guenther 


White Clouds 


Carto Betoccut’ 


Bread, I said, white 
bread the cloud 
that the blue consumes; 


like children 
, and old men eat 
nibbling, 


and some crumb 
falls in the realm 
of lost things, 


where our spirits 
wander silently 
in search, burning; 


white bread 
and every other unleavened 
bread and cake, 


s; to every other heart 
emigrating 
toward the hills, 


are the white clouds. 


1Carlo Betocchi won the coveted Viareggio prize in 1955 for his collection Poesie (Vallecchi, 
1955), from which these poems are taken. This volume comprises 88 poems written between 
1930 and 1954, selected from four separate works: Realta vince il Sogno, 1930-32 (Ediz. 
del Frontespizio, 1932); Altre Poesie, 1933-39 (Vallecchi, 1939); Notizie, 1940-47 (Vallecchi, 
1947), and Tetti Toscani, 1948-54 (from an unpublished collection, Un ponte nella Pianura). 
Sig. Betocchi lives in Florence. 
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To His Son 


Caro BetoccHi 


Let’s return on the ancient roads, 

let’s retrace our steps here, where 

with innocent enthusiasm childhood 

ran among the trunks on the riverbanks, 


in love with stones, on the 

tawny earth: a perpetual form, 

evening returns to the cradle 

of the world and enlivens the “by myself” 


of the child, and unknown is the purpose 
that sends him back far away 

by the same hand 

on the profiles of the hills: 


what unites us and divides us, 
steep on a pathless age, 

fathers and sons, endlessly . . . 
Presently the moon will rise, 


what peace do we wait for? A stream 
of light that precedes it, 

as if pushed by it, our feet 

walking blind through the hill 


that covers us in shadow, alive 
only with what separates 

and unites us, we'll go panting 
together, facing that dawn. 
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The Nail 


RAFFAELE CARRIERI’ 


A fixed thought is a nail, 
A nail and a gimlet. 

And you who strike hard, 
Love, you’re a hammer. 


March 


RAFFAELE CARRIERI 





March opens like a hand 

Like a hand on a mandolin. 
Love flings off its collar 

And hops and skips barefooted. 


Winter Trains 


RAFFAELE CARRIERI 


They are lost at the border 
With the winter trains, 
Our words. 

The crow 

Tired of looking for seeds 
On the snow-covered plains 
Flutters away. 








1Raffacle Carrieri lives in Milan and has published more than a dozen books of verse since : 
the end of World War II. Among them are Lamento del gabelliere (Mondadori, 1946), 
named one of the outstanding poetical works of that year, and Jl trowatore (Mondadori), 

which won the Versilia prize in 1953. He has also published many prose works, notably on 

painting and sculpture. The three poems published here are from Piccolo canzomiere amoroso 

(Electa Editrice, 1957). 
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The Desperate Hour 


Lisero De Lisero’ 


There’s always this desperate hour 

of my day that goes uneasy 

in the sphere, the heartbeat exhales 

from the capricious dove 

through the rooms, there’s the icy wrath 
of the moment that writes a furrow. 

The soft countryside rambles 

over the effigy that confines you, the delighted gaze 
shakes in song with the first star: 

doors blow, the fog hesitates 

over the page that flashes with gleams. 

By convulsed beaches is the flight 

of thoughts, speaking your name 

the corolla falls on my desert: 

the echo is driven out, as a remorse 

waits in houses of sin. 

The crazy compass points to the east, 

at my footsteps the shadow is a forest 

that the sudden cock intones 

mistaking the hour for my fatal hour: 

the lightning bursts and everything happens, 
June and September and the other seasons. 


1Libero De Libero was born in 1906 and lives in Rome. In 1949 he shared the Versilia prize : 
with Biagio Zagarrio (whose volume was Sereno) for his collection of intense, almost her- ie 
metic lyrics, Banchetto (Mondadori), which also won half of the Viareggio second prize and , 
from which this poem is taken. Among his other works are I/ libro del forestiero (Mondadori, H 


1946), Ascolta la Ciociaria (Scheiwiller, 1953) and a prose study of Paul Valéry entitled + 
Valéry, parente illustre (Scheiwiller, 1955). 26 
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The Roots of the Profound Hand 


Uco Fasoxo’ 


A multitude—do you see ?—leaves and grass 
are on the plain and the maternal earth 

is submerged in their green. Even the sun 
goes young as the spring water; the sun 

in mid-June sings above the wheat. 


But day consumes more than night, 
joy more than sorrow. 
In the vehement 
summer solstice when all around 
will be harsh light, plain and fire, 
a sea of thirst, only the roots 
of the profound hand will sustain 
the stems. The poplar will stand in the blue 
and the light will ventilate from its leaves. 


And Men Go On 


Luicr FiorENTINO” 


I 
Heart of stone, are you kindled 
with unexpected flashes ? 


A rain of lotuses falls 
and autumn’s gray turns green, 
this burden of flesh with its mouth. 


1Ugo Fasolo was born at Belluno in 1905 and obtained his doctorate in natural sciences at 
Florence. He has published seven books of verse since 1935, besides translations into Italian 
from Valéry and Péguy, and has edited two collections of Italian poets, Nuovi poeti (Vallecchi, 
1951 and 1957). His principal recent verse is found in Accettazione della notte (Vallecchi, 
1950) and L’isola assediata (Neri Pozza Editore, 1957), from which the poem is taken. 
He resides in Venice but travels throughout Italy in the course of his work. He is known 
for his technical writings on botany and optics. 

See page 254. 
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II 
But you who are my white sail, 
now do you hear me? — 
The anchor drops 
and you are launched on the flight of gulls 
where the sea is open. 


To hold you high 
as the mast holds the first star on itself. 


San Galgano 
ALESSANDRO PaRRONCHT’ 
In the lap of the valley the great cross 


in springtime 
lies among gray and green and indefinable violet 


and from the hill at the call of a klaxon that the walls send back 


a party descends 
footsteps whisper veiled words are broken 


in the less bright light. 


Thus by turns for a thousand and one springs 


fragrant little girls 
climb the slope of the hill again 
if evening comes 


someone who is wary of it points at the new moon in the sky 
the valley is silent 

then the bus starts up and all go away, but one 

waves good-by from the ground. 


2Luigi Fiorentino directs the literary review Ausonia in Siena. His volume Basalto del tuo 
corpo—tater published as Basalto—was awarded the Chianciano prize in 1951 and has been 
translated into at least four languages to date. He has published seven books of verse, nine 
works of prose and criticism, and Italian translations of Mallarmé, Chénier and The Cid. 
His recent book of verse, Cielo ¢ pietra (Maia, Siena) was published in June 1957. 
1Alessandro Parronchi, a resident of Florence, has published two postwar books of verse 
singled out and acclaimed by Italian critics: Un’attesa (Guanda, Parma, 1949) and Coraggio 
di vivere (Scheiwiller, 1956). “San Galgano” is from the latter volume. 
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You Summon a Life 


SALVATORE QuasImMopo' 


Fatigue of love, sadness; 

you summon a life 

that deep within has a name 
of gardens and skies. 


And it was my flesh 
that the gift of pain transforms. 


To Night 


SALVATORE QuASIMODO 


Out of your womb 
I rise forgetful 


and I lament. 


Angels walk, mute 

with me; things have no breath; 
every voice in altered stone, 
silence of buried skies. 


Your first man 
doesn’t understand, but suffers. 


ISalvatore Quasimodo, recipient of the 1959 Nobel Prize in literature, was born in Syracuse, 
Sicily on August 20, 1901. Generally recognized as one of Italy's three greatest contemporary 
poets, with Eugenio Montale and Giuseppe Ungaretti, he has published more than twenty 
books of verse as well as translations from Shakespeare and classical Greek poets. His most 
recent collection, La terra impareggiabile (The Incomparable Earth), published by Mondadori, 
won the Viareggio poetry prize in 1958. His poetry has appeared infrequently in translation 
in various American magazines, including The Literary Review (Spring 1959). Sig. 
Quasimodo lives in Milan. The poems published here are from Ed 2 subito sera (Mondadori, 
1942). 
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Dead Heron 


SALVATORE QuAsIMoDO 


Stuck in the mud in the hot marsh, 
dear to insects, a dead 
heron suffers in me. 


I am consumed in light and sound; 
beaten in squalid echoes 

from time to time a forgotten 
breath moans. 


Pity, that I may not be 
without voices or faces 
in memory for a day. 


Now that Day Rises 


SALVATORE QUASIMODO 


The night is ended and the moon 
slowly dissolves in the clear sky, 
goes down in the canals. 


September is something alive in this land 
of flat country, the prairies are green 

as in the southern valleys in springtime. 
I’ve left my companions, 

I’ve hidden my heart in the old walls, 

to be alone to remember you. 


How farther you are than the moon IN 
now that day rises aa 
’ ' firs 

and the horses’ hooves clatter on the stones! Hi 
poe 
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Homily 


Neto Rist’ 


To hear him 

the reasons for living, the alcove 

the nemesis obscenity police 

tutelary Europe 

the son born by parthenogenesis 

and cancer with flattery and the age of gold, no 
golden age, the beast in man 

who goes as a beast: all is foreseen. 


Then a flood comes 


and they start over again. 


If I knew howto gather . . . 
Sercio SoLmr’ 


If I knew how to gather, plant of joy 

your fresh clusters, your flowers. 

Come to your forbidden solitudes 

I grasp you with an uncertain hand, | spoil 
the beautiful leaves. Desperately 

I pull and tear until I lacerate you, 

until I squeeze your bitter root. 


INelo Risi, born in Milan (1920), now lives and works in Rome. Although a graduate physi- 
cian, he does not practice medicine but has been devoting his time to film enterprises. His 
first, slim collection of verse, L’esperienza (1947), won almost immediate critical acclaim. 
His later poems are contained in the volumes Polso teso (Mondadori, 1956), from which this 
poem is taker, I/ contromemoriale (Scheiwiller, 1957) and Civilissimo (1957). 

Sergio Solmi has produced a slight but impressive body of verse. The best of his poetry 
written between 1924 and 1947 appeared under the title Poesie in 1950 (Mondadori)—the 
volume from which this poem is taken. A later collection, Levania ¢ altre poesie, appeared 
in 1956 (Edizioni Mantovani, Milan). He is a resident of Milan. 
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Now that you've come... 


CAMILLO SBARBARO’ 


Now that you've come, 

that you have entered dancing 

into my life 

like a flock of birds in a closed dance— 

to praise you, long awaited, 

words fail me and my voice 

and now it’s enough for me to be silent near you. 


Thus the chirping which deafens the woods 
at the birth of dawn grows dumb 
when the sun laps over the horizon. 


But my restlessness searched for you 
when a boy 

in the summer night I went 

to the window as if needing air: 

I did not know my heart was troubled. 
And all the words are yours 

which, like water overflowing at the brim, 
came singly to your mouth 

in the barren hours when my lips 

of a man came forward boyishly 

by themselves, with a wish to kiss . . . 


1Camillo Sbarbaro, one of Italy’s most distinguished elder poets, was born at Santa Mar- 
gherita Ligure in 1888. He has published verse at intervals since 1911 and has contributed 
to numerous periodicals. In 1949 he shared with Bruno Barilli the St. Vincent poetry prize 
for his volume Trucioli (Mondadori, 1948). More recently (1956) he won the Etna-Taor- 
mina prize for a collection of early verse entitled Rimanenze (Scheiwiller, 1956), from which 
this poem is taken. Another collection of his early poems, Pianissimo, was reissued in 1954 
by Neri Pozza (Venice); this volume contained both the original work (1914) and a poem 
of the same title composed 40 years later. Sig. Sbarbaro has also translated from many 
classical Greek and modern French writers. He lives in Spotorno (Liguria). 
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Calm 


Dieco Vater 


The rain stops; and beyond the hill the storm’s 
last shadow disappears. 

Everything’s motionless, in a smooth 
mildness, pale and soft. 


Yet everything is alive with new joy: 
the tree open to the vast sky, 

the flower erect on its stem, 

the grass jeweled with rain, 


and that small acacia-colored cloud 

which the falling sun absorbs among the hills, 
and this modulated chatter of springs 

that flow away unseen. 


There’s not a breath of wind; 
the shadow of death is seen no more. 


All things fixed and absorbed 
in the wonder of pastime. 


‘Diego Valeri, a distinguished elder poet, was born in 1887 and has taught for many years 
at the University of Padua. Reprints of his volumes Poesie vecchie ¢ nuove (1930) and 
Fantasie veneziane (1934) have been issued steadily (Mondadori). A more recent book of 
verse, Terzo tempo (Mondadori, 1950) derives its title from the author's statement that it 
follows the “first and second periods” in his poetical progress. In 1957 Vanni Scheiwiller . 
published a small collection of Sig. Valeri’s later poems, Metamorfosi dell’angelo, to com- 
memorate his 7oth birthday. Sig. Valeri has his permanent residence in Venice. 




















A Day in the Woods 


THomas E, Connors 


E HAD WALKED at least ten miles that day, hunting all 
the way. The chance of scaring up a pheasant was slight 
for a lone hunter but he had come thirty times to these woods and 
fields, alone, since the end of summer and had returned home each 
time empty handed, and that was reason enough to try again. 
There were pheasants near the truck farms at the edges of Lexing- 
ton, he had heard them cackling at dawn often enough, seen them 
briefly overhead at dusk. So he had been coming out for two months 
now, hours before dawn, before the family was awake and grinning. 
In a way they were waiting just as patiently as he for a sight of the 
Ringneck Chinese Pheasant, the golden fowl, the brilliant argus 
bird, and just as patiently as he they were waiting for an end to 
the coming out before dawn, the silent return, the boyish insistence 
on solitude and stealth. 

It was late in the season and a light snow had fallen before 
daylight. The weak sun, grey-hazed, melted the snow exposed in 
fallow fields and in the hollows of the hills. There was a frost 
on everything and a sharp chill in the air. Though crows flew and 
squirrels chattered at the edges of the wood, in the fields it was 
quiet and the young hunter walked slowly, pausing often by over- 
grown fence corners and stalk heaps to rattle silent sitting birds 
into flight. Whatever game there was in these woods and fields were 
almost domestic in their closeness to the city and the road and 
farms. To think of it as wild took the imagination of a boy and the 
weight of a shotgun on the arm. 

When the ringneck broke out of the brush at the field edge, 
straight up into the air, screaming, “Cak! Cak! Cak!”, on slapping 
wings, he froze for a second, startled, with the shotgun still in the 
_crook of his arm, and stared at the bird, a yard long, glittering rust 
and greenish, scrambling up into the air. It was about thirty yards 
off, flying straight up into the air with its greenish neck extended, 
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wattles glaring red, and its long barred tail feathers like a rocket 
spark behind it. He could actually see its beak open and its tongue 
extended; its wings scooped the air. It got up even with the top 
of the hill, into the blue, solid against the sky and leveled off, 
starting a long glide, still slapping its wings, crowing, when he 
got the shotgun to his shoulder, covered the pheasant with the 
barrel, then leading it, staring at the bright white collar on its neck, 
pulled the trigger. A puff of feathers came slowly away from the 
bird, and the butt of the shotgun slammed against his shoulder, 
the blast reverberated in his ear. He had not meant to fire at all, 
but it had become something over which he no longer had control. 
The bird disappeared over the crest of the icy hill, falling. 

He began to run, slipping and sliding in the ice filled ruts, 
trying to keep his feet in the crust of snow on the north side of the 
frozen furrows, stumbling on the bones and garbage mixed with 
manure that covered the field. He did not look down at his feet 
moving but kept his eyes fixed on the spot at the top of the field 
where the pheasant had fallen. From the first leap of his heart at 
the sound of the bird, at the sight of it, his mind and his senses had 
focused, fused in a great leaping surge of excitement; he knew 
that he could kill it this me. He had moved and aimed and shot 
with the cool precision of a soldier. This time there had been no 
trembling in his hands, no watering eyes, wavering barrel—he had 
fired and killed expertly, alone, sure of himself, of his gun, of the 
bird. But now, running toward it, almost praying that he had hit 
it solidly, that it was not crippled, hidden, lost already, his heart 
was thumping in his throat and his tongue was dry. If he did not 
bring the pheasant home, show his kill, the beautiful white and 
ted and glossy green bird, he could never convince them that he 
had done it, hunted and shot and taken game. And running he 
knew that even this would not convince, because killing was not 
what he wanted either. But he refused to think. 

As he ran clumsily up the uneven slope he broke open the 
breech of his single barrel shotgun and fumbled a new shell into the 
chamber. He snapped the breech closed, looked up again, running, 
and slipped on the ice coating the field. He fell backwards, com- 
pletely off balance, his neck stretched out like a turtle, and came 
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down hard on the solid clods. His shotgun went off when the butt 
struck the ice, and the blast jerked it out of his hand. He lay for a 
second, shocked by the fall and the blast, on his back, staring dumbly 
at the grey sky overhead, then he felt a twinge run up his left arm, 
into his shoulder, and his stomach turned weakly. He was hurt. 
He did not try to rise, but lay there almost at the crest of the shallow 
hill, on the frozen manure and loam, and looked at the grey sky. 
He would never get to the fallen bird if he ran for the rest of his 
life. Pain came back from his stomach to his shoulder and down 
his arm to his wrist. Each of the fingers on his left hand began to 
ache. He lifted his arm without bending it and pushed himself to 
his knees with his right hand. He had a long slow minute of giddi- 
ness, sickness almost, and thought he would vomit, then feeling 
returned to his arm. Under his jacket he felt stickiness at the elbow 
and gingerly, still on his knees on the frozen ground, unzipped 
himself and wriggled out of his heavily lined coat. His shirt was 
torn at the elbow and blood bubbled through it staining it to his 
wrist. He looked down, uncomprehending, at the loam and saw 
the bleached backbone of a chicken sticking like a knife point out 
of the frozen earth. It was ivory white, not a sign of his blood on it, 
bare. He sat back on his heels and rolled his shirt carefully up to 
his shoulder. The air was sharp, very cold, and the sweat on his 
back and loins contracted sharply against his skin. The point of the 
chicken bone had gone through jacket and all into the elbow. It 
was a small wound, but sickeningly painful. He despised himself for 
firing wounds into the flying bird. Rolling his shirt down, he 
fumbled with the sleeve button, shivered suddenly at the cold and 
struggled limply back into his jacket. Staying on his knees he rested 
on his heels shivering. The jacket was cold now, his shirt was cold, 
only his arm throbbed hot and electric with pain. He picked up his 
shotgun, stood up swaying, dizzy, and started back down the slope 
of the field toward the road. 

He did not feel anything beyond his immediate hurt and the 
sensations of illness and cold. Used to failure of this kind he did not 
pity himself, but pitied the hurt his family would feel when they 
saw him—their hurt was genuine. When he reached the road 
winding through the farmland past the piggeries at the edge of 
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the wood he turned immediately down it, away from the direction 
of the farm buildings, without a thought of going there for help or 
rest or anything of the kind. He was not tired, and it was getting 
on toward sunset. His only thought was to be home by real dark, 
by suppertime, his mother expected that. 

He passed the pig pens under the beechnut trees without 
smelling or seeing the pink eyed young boars and sows. He walked 
slowly and carefully along the road feeling cheated, betrayed again 
by his own haste, excitement, whatever it was that kept him stum- 
bling and fumbling, always at the brink of achievements that others 
knew and accepted as a matter of course. No one in his family 
hunted, or were even interested in the things that he tried to do. 
Oh it was true that they were tolerant and even easy about his 
activities, but they really didn’t expect him to do anything with the 
shotgun, or at school, or even with girls—and maybe that was it. 
They didn’t even want him to do anything. To be anything. 

The pink eyed pigs in the pens at the side of the road suddenly 
whirled as he approached and thundered off in a tight bunch across 
their rooted yard—panic, flight. He looked in at them watching 
him rigidly from under the trees, halted in bunches, blinking 
stupidly, and he passed on into the woods. 

He had four miles to walk through the woods, past a dairy pas- 
ture, to the railroad tracks, and then down them quite a way to home. 
He wished he was home with his arm in a slick black sling and his 
mother and father away, or better, silent with respect in the house. 
They might at least see the danger of it all. Warm house. 

It was darker in the thinned woods under second growth maple, 
birch, elm. The road was simply two ruts running haphazardly 
along under the trees, overgrown, but fairly smooth. Squirrels 
rattled the leaves in the dusk. 

The pain in his arm was not sharp any longer but he began 
to feel as weak as he had been with the flu. He had an impulse to 
start trotting, to get along, and yet he felt immensely lazy and 
unwilling to move quickly. He thought dreamily of lying down 
against a log and freezing slowly through the long night. With the 
sun going down the cold was bitter in his nose. 

Tiring, he decided to cut off across the hills instead of following 
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the long winding road. He didn’t give one single damn about | | 
Brennan’s dogs. Old Brennan farmed the hills for cordwood so | . 
the walking was no more difficult along his logging paths. When | , 
he got near to the old man’s place he would give it a good wide | , 
berth. Brennan himself was not to be feared, a short, black, quiet | | 
type, but cheerful enough as long as you kept out of his land. He | 
wore old army clothes, bleached so light now you could only tell 
by their cut that he had once been a soldier. And that was odd | ¢ 
because he was the last one you’d think had been in a war. All the [| | 
others, his father too, who had been in the wars, had gotten some- | 
thing out of it. His father had gotten college, friends. Joe Elton’s | y 
father had gotten a house, but old Brennan—what had he gotten? [| } 
His dogs and his clothes. He didn’t farm his food, he just cut. No one [ i 
had ever known him to put anything into his land. Were the old | p 
man’s dogs wardogs? He grinned at the thought of Brennan at war, | §j 
and even his father. Neither could hit a bull in the butt with a bat.  ¢ 

But he had heard the deep howling of dogs, rough throated | s 
dogs, many times coming home along the piggery road at dusk, f th 
and he had no wish to meet a war dog in the fields at dark. He felt 
like a retreating soldier in the woods and wondered if Brennan | at 
had ever been in a retreat, wounded. he 

He had passed above the farm and was walking on soft needles § in 
under giant blue pines when he heard the first roar of barking; § th: 
it seemed far away, a fierce mad sound. He began to walk faster § m; 
holding his stiff arm plunged deeply into his pocket, now it felt 
merely numb. The howling stopped and the dusk under the trees § crc 
got thicker. There was a silence in the woods unlike any silence in the J an 
world, total, complete. He stopped and listened long and attentively. 
and wondered if the smell of blood carried far into the woods. For § pu! 
the first time in his life he felt complete solitude. And without think- § at | 
ing of it he knew why Brennan lived alone with his beasts and why § of 
his father kept a home and friends. Wild dogs. No. It was not yet § ton 
winter. The dogs were running rabbits on the hills. 

Thinking of the fleeing rabbit he stopped and pushed the § ay, 
barrel of his shotgun against a tree, worked the release lever and Ff bef, 
ejected the shell spent in his fall out of the chamber. He fumbled § of | 
a cartridge out of his jacket, inserted it in the breech and snapped the § beg 
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barrel closed again. Then he started out walking faster. With about 
a mile to the tracks still to go, before he had gone a quarter of the 
distance, he heard a stifled bark off on his right up near the crest 
of a ridge. He kept walking at the same pace, his eyes fixed before 
him, worried, but not yet frightened. So close to the city even the 
thought of wild dogs was unreal. 

Then suddenly a yipping and howling chorus belled through 
the still forest and he knew they were coming toward him. What? 
He had a vision of dark beasts, redeyed, huge, scrambling down the 
side of the hill. More than anything else he wished not to be alone. 
Without hearing another sound he trotted a full quarter of a mile. 
His own footsteps crackled like the burning of a great woodfire 
in his ears as twigs broke under his boots. Not another sound. The 
pine trunks and boulders of the hills loomed like barriers to his 
fight. It was very close to darkness, the dogs were following him 
through the wood, probably up on the side of the hill, keeping his 
scent in their noses. He thought of Brennan old and alone back 
there on his barren farm and cursed him. 

He was not afraid of dogs, he was not afraid of the woods, even 
at night, but he had never felt before in his life such a need to be 
home, safe, warm, in the house. He almost understood his father’s 
insistence on friends, family. Brennan and his dogs were the next 
things to wolves, he knew it; or rather he imagined it, then dis- 
missed the idea. They were probably chasing a rabbit. 

He was almost out of the woods, there was only a pasture to 
cross, wan in the twilight, before he would reach the railroad tracks 
and the row of backyards opening on the tracks to his home. 

He was twenty or thirty feet into the field and the sun had gone, 
pulling the last weak rays of light with it, when fifty yards away, 
at the edge of the pasture, the dogs burst into view. Half a dozen 
of them, running with their heads up, their eyes white and their 
tongues out, noiseless, silent, running toward him. 

He turned and faced them, taking both hands from his pockets, 
aware of the pain in his elbow, and he held his shotgun loosely 
before his chest. Without pausing the dogs ran to within ten yards 
of him, then whimpering and uttering short subdued yips they 
began loping around him in a wide circle. They were all big beasts, 
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some with German Police blood, big jawed, wolfish. 

He began turning slowly, watching them, turning, but they 
spread out and were soon in a circle around him, surrounding him, 
trapping him in the middle. It was like a mad movie. He thought 
that this is how they killed.a pig when they caught one out of the 
pen. He had a terrific impulse to fire at them, blast one, but he was 
afraid to use the one shell his gun contained. Would he have time ] 
to insert another before they were on him? 

And then he was dizzy from the circling, his arm was throbbing 
again, the guts were going out of him. He was sick. He could not | 
take his eyes from the circling pack, but suddenly he heard himself | J 
shout, curse, swear, felt himself bend, tear a clod from the field, f 4S 
cowdung or something, and heave it at the dogs. They stopped and | SP 
stood still looking at him, hesitant, their tongues steaming and their | th 
eyes white in the gloom. They recognized the human voice. That | © 
at least he had in common with their master. He shouted again, | lit 
glared at them, turned his back on the shaggy bunch that had J 
stopped before him and started toward the railroad tracks. A heavy — 5 
beast stood in front of him, directly in his path. He walked toward [| SW 
the dog steadily and passed it, missing its muzzle by a fraction of an 
inch with his knee. 

He continued stolidly along aware that the beasts were strung f 
out behind him, following, silently, one inches behind him with its } Ra 
muzzle wet and teeth showing, growling at his heels. He walked 
without glancing back, angry, tired, hurt, to the embankment and § !%& 
started down over the lip. On the way down, when his head was § J¥S 
level with the top of the bank the dogs appeared along the embank- f " < 
ment. He whirled, swung the rifle barrel and smashed one brute hor 
across the side of the skull. The beast howled and jerked back; the § "0! 
others followed and he heard them rushing back across the pasture, | sho 
yipping again, toward the woods. He stood for a moment sighing § ‘P¢ 
with relief. nev 

On the tracks he extracted the unused shell from his shotgun | 400 
and replaced it in his jacket pocket. Then he started down the road- J dov 
bed, whistling softly, looking into the bright kitchen windows § thet 
where women and children were busy, unconscious of him, coming  |¢gs 
home from his last day in the woods. 
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N THE MORNING they came back, two of them anyway, just 
as he expected. 

With the first gray hints of light, when all the earth’s as ghostly 
as a moon and the smell of a new day is as keen and sweet as mint, 
Jojo was up out of bed and, stealthy, crept to the window. Quick 
as a monkey he jumped from the window sill across the breathless 
space to catch, already falling, the limber branch of the oak tree 
that grew nearest the house. For an instant, waiting for his breath 
to come, letting his heart fall back into place, he hung on to the 
limb, trembling from the shock, then swung high and easy, skinning 
the cat, until he was safely on the limb. The rest was simple. He 
straddled the limb and slid down. Where it joined the trunk he 
swung free once again and dropped lightly to the ground. He heard 
the roosters start to crow all over town. 

The rest of them, his family, would still be sound asleep. And 
at breakfast time who would miss Aim with so much going on, 
Raymond and Stony and Daddy all hollering for the breakfast at 
the same time, all of them going to be late for work; Marcia linger- 
ing in the bathroom, taking her sweet time, while Sara Sue stands 
just outside the door, leaning thin and weary against it, beating on 
it and yelling bloody murder about what difference does it make 
how a telephone operator looks? She, Sara Sue, being the recep- 
tionist for Dr. Trout the dentist, has got to look pretty. And Marcia 
shouting back in her bright voice, cruel as a knife, that Sara Sue can 
spend all day and all night in the bathroom if she wants to and she'll 
never look pretty. Then come the tears and more beating on the 
door and Marcia flushes the pot so she won’t have to listen. While 
down in the kitchen Mama and Dalmatia, the colored maid, both of 
them identically huge and awkward as trained bears on their hind 
legs, both so alike that they might as well be the same person in 
two different shades like dolls, both sleepyeyed, both sloppy, stum- 
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bling and blundering into each other, smiling and nodding their 
excuse me pleases as bacon and eggs and toast burn crisp and coffee 
boils over. Neither of them will speak a word to anyone or to each 
other until the last of the others has spilled out of the front door in 
a simultaneous rush to leave, such a rush they seem like a handful 
of hurled pennies. Then the two of them will sit down at the kitchen 
table, enormous, bulging over their chairs on both sides, and over 
their own coffee will at last come to life, begin to talk and laugh 
together. In the midst of all that, who’s to even notice the presence or 
absence of Jojo, figuring him small and safe at school or somewhere, 
though it’s midsummer and school’s been out a long time, he whom 
his mother always calls, with a great laugh, her little P.S.? 

So Jojo slipped away, quick and quiet as a shadow, and down- 
town. There, just as he knew, there were two of them anyway, 
sitting in the beatup clay- and mud- and dust-covered ghost of a car 
with crosseyed headlights, parked directly in front of the Sheriff's 
brick, one-story office. The one behind the wheel was bald as a 
stone and fat, too, wearing a sweatsoaked white shirt with the sleeves 
rolled up around arms like sausages, mopping at his bald head 
with a handkerchief that was gray as a dust rag, peering out at the 
empty street through glasses as thick as the bottom of a pop bottle, 
behind which his large pale eyes glistened and swam like fish in a 
bowl. 

“Jesus, Jesus,” he kept saying. “We drive half the night to get 
here, and then the bastard’s still asleep.” 

The other grunted and remained where he was, hunched way 
over on the other side, with his face pressed against the rolledup 
window. He was thin-faced as a hawk, and very dark, and his black 
hair shone so and was cut so neatly you wouldn’t believe it was real. 
He had a little mustache the same way, thin and straight like it was 
painted on, and the eyebrows too, so black, so neat, so dramatic they 
couldn’t be believed. His eyes were weary and bored and really 
unseeing like the glass eyes of a doll. His lips, to Jojo’s surprise, were 
painted with lipstick. He wore a dark coat and a bright shirt and a 
yellow tie, just like it wasn’t the middle of summer, and he didn’t 
seem to be sweating at all. He could do what he pleased; he was 
Alonzo, the Lion Tamer. Jojo knew his face, the tired, blind eyes, 
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red lips, slick black hair, from the yellow posters and from last 
night as well. The other one was the owner or the manager, who- 
ever runs the Grand Clark Brother’s Travelling Circus. 

While Jojo stood staring, the Lion Tamer rolled down the win- 
dow and extended, lazy, his hand with a coin in it. 

“Boy,” he said. “Run and get us some coffee.” 

Jojo snatched the fifty cent piece from that pale cool palm, 
cool as a flower, and started running up the sidewalk to the French 
Cafe, hearing over his shoulder the other one saying again, “Jesus, 
you'd think he’s be here waiting at a time like this.” 

Last evening, at dusk, just on the shores of darkness, with the 
last sun like a great splash of blood on the sky and already the first 
stars floating in the waning blue like lights reflected in water, Jojo 
had seen how it happened. It began when out of no where, as if by 
magic, first came the car, the same one, then the big trucks, so worn 
and dusty, so solemn and slow in line they seemed like a parade of 
prehistoric beasts out of a picture book, blindly following one behind 
the other. And he knew at once from the yellow posters which had 
splashed brightly against walls and telephone poles one morning 
a week or so before, that this was the Grand Clark Brothers’ Travel- 
ling Circus. He knew, too, from listening to everyone when the 
posters first appeared, that the circus would not be stopping here, 
only passing through on its way to the city. He left one of his secret 
hiding places, where he could see and not be seen, and followed 
after, joining with the wild herd of children, black and white, and 
all the yapping mongrel dogs in creation, wishing, as he ran along, 
that he was a little older, that like the big boys he could have a bike 
to join in the procession, to wheel precariously, dangerously in and 
out of the ambling trucks, shouting, shrill as birds, with, sometimes, 
no hands at all on the handlebars. He followed them all the way 
through town and to the place just beyond the last of the houses 
where they pulled off the road and parked in a line. The Fat Man 
was there then, running up and down the line of trucks, shouting 
at the drivers, pointing, waving his hands, and always shrugging 
when any of them leaned out of the cab to ask him a question. Jojo 
wandered under and around the trucks, smelling all the strangeness, 
staring at the people who climbed out stiff-legged, stretching, to 
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look with indifferent eyes at the town they had just passed through 
and the darkening landscape. The Fat Man got one of them to open 
a fire hydrant, the last one in town, placed there in a dream of 
expanding, and then men came with buckets. It didn’t take long, 
either, for the Fire Chief in his red car and the Sheriff in his black 
one to come too. They came whizzing, sirens whining, and walked 
ponderously over and began to yell at the Fat Man above the noise 
of the running water and the catcalls of the men carrying buckets 
to and fro. They yelled, both at once, at the Fat Man, and he in turn 
shouted back at them, waved his arms, shrugged, mopped his brow. 
By the time Jojo got there to stand close by with the rest of the 
children, they had stopped yelling at each other, though they were 
still talking. 

“We got to have water for the animals,” the Fat Man said. 
“That’s all I’m asking for, just a little water.” 

“Seems to me you might have asked first,” the Sheriff said, 
putting his hands inside the black leather belt that creaked with — “ 
the bulk of him, that winked with a row of shiny cartridges and 
from which, sacrosanct, his pearlhandled revolver sagged in its 
gleaming holster. 

“We didn’t think you folks would begrudge us a little water.” 

“You're supposed to get permission,” the Fire Chief said. “You 
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have to have permission first.” d 

“How long do you plan to be here?” the Sheriff said. 

“Just a few minutes, captain,” the Fat Man said. “It won’t take | 
long.” 

“Make sure it don’t,” the Sheriff said. 

Jojo left them all standing around the hydrant where the water 
flowed and spread on the ground and the men with buckets came : 

( 


and went, slipping and staggering in fresh mud. He went back 
along the line of trucks. He ignored the people who had come out 
of some of the trucks and huddled in groups nearby. None of them 
had costumes on anyway. He sneaked among the trucks, sniffing 
for the dry hay and the dungy odor of animals, wishing that there lo 
was some way he could get to see them. He could smell them in 
some of the trucks, hear them moving inside, but there was no way 
to see them. He came to the end of the line. 
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It was then, disappointed, waiting for even a sign or glimpse 
of something strange, hiding under the last truck, leaning against 
a pair of perfectly smooth tires taller than he was, that he saw and 
at once recognised from the posters Alonzo the Lion Tamer. He 
came and stood so close that Jojo could have reached out and touched 
him. He leaned back against the truck. He was wearing riding 
britches and a highnecked sweater, and he was smoking a little 
cigar; but Jojo smelled, above the familiar odor of leather boots 
and the cigar, something sweet like roses, like Sara Sue’s perfume. 
A woman in a red shirt and red trousers so tight around her legs 
and hips they looked to have been painted on, came there too and 
talked to the Lion Tamer in a low voice. 

“You smell like a French cathouse,” she said and her teeth 
showed very white in the increasing darkness. 

“You should know,” he said. “J wouldn’t.” 

“You have a cruel tongue. Can’t you take a joke? Can’t you sse 
when I’m joking?” 

“Sure,” he said. “You got some sense of humor. You slay me.” 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What am I supposed to do, draw pictures for you?” 

“That I'd like to see. I'd like to see the kind of a picture you’d 
draw.” 

“I’m the only one,” she said. “You ought to hear what the 
others say about you.” 

“Who cares about them? What do they know, anyway?” 

“Isn't it a laugh?” 

“Here we go,” he said. “More jokes.” 

“The first time in my life I find somebody I could really /ike, 
he turns out to be a cheap ungrateful bastard.” 

“Like?” The Lion Tamer said. “Who cares about /ike?” 

“You can’t Jove somebody unless they give you half a chance.” 

“You don’t know anything about love. Nobody knows about 
love. It’s a mystery.” 

The Lion Tamer cleared his throat and spat on the ground by 
his boots. 


“IT guess it only serves me right.” 
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“Truth,” he said. “You want to know the truth? You make 
me sick. You make me so sick I could puke.” 

He threw his cigar away and turned his back on her, stalking 
up the line of trucks in giant strides, his high boots squeaking, the 
faint sweet odor receding with him. 

She remained where she was with her hands pressed over her 
face and her body shaking all over. When she took her hands away, f 
Jojo could see that she was crying silently, and the tears seemed to 
cause the features of her face to melt and soften like wax. She | | 
smelled like soap. She slumped over and looked much older than 
she had at first. Jojo heard the men up ahead begin shouting and 
heard their calls passed back and the engines of the trucks, one by 
one, begin to growl. He wondered if he’d better move out from 
under the truck and let her see that he had been there all the time, 
but, before he could decide what to do, she moved. She straightened 
up, posed tensely, looking left and right like somebody getting 
ready to dash across the street, then she ran around behind the truck. 
He heard her fumbling with what must be a heavy chain. He heard 
the door open on rusty hinges. 

First there was a strange odor, an animal smell, but like wild 
dry grass and dust and dung. Then the lion came swiftly out on 
soft feet. It stood by the truck, great-maned, deep-chested, head up ft 
high, sniffing the air. He watched the lion go running off into the § 
dark, across the field, and disappear. He heard the woman shut the fF & 
door to again, trouble with the chain, and then she came walking 
right past him, smelling now of heavy sweat like someone sick f as 
with a fever, and breathing hard and deep as if she had been running 
a long while. Next all the lights of the trucks came on at once, and J b 
as they began to move forward, he jumped out of the way, seeing 
the huge tires roll over his footprints, staring after as the bright § n 
parade picked up speed and vanished down the highway. H 

When the last red rear lights were swallowed by the dark, he F w 
began to run across the field, sniffing, following the way the lion § bl 
had gone. sti 

When Jojo came back with two paper cups of coffee, the Sherif 
was there, his car parked at a jaunty angle, the way he was allowed § th 
to, and all three of them were standing together on the sidewalk. 
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The Sheriff had his hands under his leather belt and he was grinning. 

“What zs all this anyway?” the Sheriff said. “What are you two 
trying to prove?” 

“I told you on the phone,” the Fat Man said. “Jesus, I thought 
you'd have a bunch of men to help us catch him.” 

“I had one little talk with you yesterday evening,” the Sheriff 
said. “Maybe you didn’t quite get the point.” 

“Ask him,” the Fat Man said, pointing at the Lion Tamer. “See 
what he says.” 

Though he was standing with them, the Lion Tamer was 
aloof, not really looking at either one of them. Now that he was 
out of the car, Jojo saw that he was wearing the trim riding britches 
and the high glassy boots. He also had on yellow gloves and carried 
a short riding crop. He still looked tired, weary and indifferent 
beyond telling, but in the plain light his color, his slick black hair, 
his razored moustache, his painted lips made him look like an under- 
taker’s corpse, or a crudely drawn advertisement figure. In fact he 
looked exactly as he did on the posters, curiously two-dimensional. 
There was about him again the faint sweetness of the night before. 
He simply stood there, gripping the riding crop behind his back 
with both gloved hands and looking through them, and the whole 
town too, as if everything in the world were made out of cellophane, 
as if, like some comic strip character with superhuman powers, he 
could see through everything. 

“I wouldn’t ask him anything,” the Sheriff said. “I wouldn't 
ask that one the time of day.” 

“All right,” the Fat Man said. “All right now, let’s don’t every- 
body get excited. Let’s keep our wits about us.” 

He dabbed at the sweat on his shiny head, his jowled face, his 
neck. He was sweating so much that his white shirt clung to him. 
His upper body was big as a barrel, but his legs were thin, and Jojo 
was amazed at how small his feet were, tiny points in yellow and 
black shoes, like a little girl’s. He was shaped like a fat bird, a robin, 
standing on such delicate legs. 

“Here boy,” the Lion Tamer said. And he took the coffee and 
the three dimes change. 

“You can have mine,” the Fat Man said to the Sheriff. “I don’t 
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think I can drink it now.” 

“Keep it,” the Sheriff said. “I’ve had my breakfast.” 

So the two men drank their coffee and the Sheriff watched 
them. When they finished, the Lion Tamer lit up one of his little 
cigars and Jojo took the empty paper cups and put them in a 
trash can. 

“Here’s the way I see it,” the Sheriff said. “You say you lost a 
lion last evening when you stopped here. You say you must have 
lost it then, but you don’t know how... .” 

“T’ve got a good idea how,” the Lion Tamer said. 

The Sheriff glared at him. “We'll have plenty of time for your 
good ideas later.” 

“Okay,” the Lion Tamer said. 

“Now take it easy,” the Fat Man said. 

“I said okay, didn’t I?” 

“Anyhow,” the Sheriff said, “you want me to round up a bunch 
of men and hunt for this lion for you.” 

“Not just us,” the Fat Man said. “You don’t want a wild beast 
prowling around town.” 

The Sheriff smiled. 

“I want King back,” the Lion Tamer said. “Give me a little 
help and I'll find him.” 

“King, that’s his name?” the Sheriff said, giggling now. 

The Lion Tamer flicked the ash off his cigar. “That’s logical,” 
he said. “I call him King, so King must be his name.” 

“Don’t you sass me, boy,” the Sheriff said. 

“Everybody calm down now,” the Fat Man said, wringing out 
his handkerchief. 

“All right,” the Sheriff said. “There’s two ways to look at this. 
Either you lost a lion or you didn’t. Now my suspicion is you didn't 
lose no lion here. It don’t figure. So, if you are trying to pull some 
kind of a publicity stunt. . . .” 

“Publicity stunt!” the Fat Man said. “Jesus! You got to delieve 
us, man.” 

The Lion Tamer only smiled, showing the ruins of his teeth. 

“If you are trying a stunt, I'll lock you both up,” the Sheriff 
said. “I told you once to keep moving, and I meant it. We don’t want 
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no fly-by-night, twobit carnie here, period. Now, let’s look at it the 
other way. Suppose it’s for real. Then it strikes me you folks are 
mighty careless with your wild animals.” 

“The bitch did it,” the Lion Tamer said. “She don’t care for 
King.” 

“That’s against the law too,” the Sheriff said, “turning lions 
loose and such. I could lock you up for that too.” 

“I don’t know how it happened,” the Fat Man said. “We got 
steel doors on those trucks, and chains.” 

“Tell you what I'll do,” the Sheriff said. “When the Deputy 
shows up, we'll take a little drive around and see what we see. We'll 
take a look.” 

“We got to find him,” the Fat Man said. “What if we don’t 
find him?” 

“Well, if he zs here,” the Sheriff said, “it looks like we got the 
beginnings of a good zoo.” 

“You could never keep King in no hick zoo,” the Lion Tamer 
said. 

After a while the Deputy came. The Sheriff went inside his 
office and got a rifle, and the Lion Tamer exchanged his riding crop 
for a big whip and buckled on his pistol belt. The four of them 
climbed in the Sheriff's car, the two from the circus sitting in the 
back. Just as they were pulling away, the Lion Tamer rolled down 
the window and threw Jojo a dime. It rang like a little bell on the 
sidewalk. 

“Thanks, boy.” 

Jojo pocketed the dime and walked around to the side of the 
office where the shade was forming a pool and squatted, leaning his 
back against the brick wall. To be a Lion Tamer would be special. 
You probably had to have a call for it like preaching. He closed his 
eyes to picture how it would be, Alonzo the Lion Tamer caught in 
a nest of golden light, alone in a cage with all those lions and tigers, 
while outside all around the hushed dark tent every burning eye 
would be fixed on him. That would be a lonely wonderful thing 
to be there in a bright fancy costume and prove to the world that 
one man all by himself could crack a whip and make even the 
wildest animals dance and stand as still as statues or jump through 
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flaming hoops. Talk about jubilation! Then they would love you for 
you showed them what could be done, how brave a man could be. 
But it would be sad too. How could ‘you ever tell anybody how it 
was? What could you ever say to them after you came out of the 
terrible cage and bowed to them and they clapped for you? “It’s 
only a trick,” they would have to say. It would make you very tired. 

And picturing this, Jojo dozed in the shade waiting for them 
to come back. 

Maybe an hour or so passed, and then the Sheriff's car returned, 
cruising slowly up the street which was lively now with the morn- 
ing’s business. The rifle was poking through the right front window 
where the Deputy carried it. They all got out and stood on the 
sidewalk. 

“Tll give you two birds about twenty minutes to be out of the 
county,” the Sheriff said. 

“Listen,” the Fat Man said. “You got to tell somebody to be 
on the lookout. . . .” 

“Man, are you crazy? We got people worked up enough already, 
wondering what we’re doing driving around town with a loaded 
rifle in the middle of the morning,” the Deputy said. 

“Time’s wasting,” the Sheriff said, looking at his watch. 

“All right, all right,” the Fat Man said. “We’re going.” 

The Lion Tamer spat on the sidewalk. “Be careful,” he said. 
“King’s a mean one.” Then for all the world to see he started crying, 
right there on the sidewalk, like a child. The Fat Man took his arm 
and led him to the car. 

“Wait a minute,” the Sheriff said. “Just in case we do find him, 
what does he eat?” 

“Meat,” the Lion Tamer said, still sobbing. 

The Sheriff and the Deputy laughed as the beatup, crazy car 
made a wide U-turn and disappeared swiftly the way it had come. 

“Don’t that beat the world,” the Deputy said. 

“You know how come that fellow wears that perfume?” the 
Sheriff said. 

“No,” the Deputy said, “unless he’s queer or something.” 

“T’ll tell you,” the Sheriff said. “Because he’s a nigger. He may 
look like a white man, but I can tell. Let him try and hide the smell 
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of it. You can always tell by the hair.” 
They both laughed as they strolled up the walk to the office. 


That evening, just as Jojo expected, all hell broke loose at home. 
First it was the steak. There they were, all sitting around the table, 
Raymond and Stony and Daddy, tired after a long day’s work, 
banging their silverware on their plates and hollering for supper. 
His mama and Dalmatia were staggering around the kitchen (they'd 
been drinking together, he could smell that) looking everywhere 
for the missing steak. 

“Come on,” Raymond was yelling. “I ain’t got all night.” 

Then his mama came as far as the kitchen door, not too close 
to the table. She leaned back against the door frame and smiled a 
little smile. 

“We had a steak,” she said, “but it’s gone now. I mean we really 
| had one, but I don’t know what come of it.” 

“No meat?” Stony cried. 

She shook her head slowly, still smiling. 

“Great God Almighty!” his daddy shouted. “Come on boys, 
let’s go down to the French Cafe and get us something to eat.” 

They shoved back their chairs and all at the same time threw 
their empty plates at the wall, the pretty white china ones, and 
they shattered beautifully in many pieces and fell like snow on the 
floor. As the three men stomped out of the house, his mama started 
to cry and Dalmatia came out of the kitchen and put her arm 
around her. Jojo got down from his chair and started upstairs. It 
was bad up there, too, with Sara Sue chasing Marcia around with a 
pair of scissors in her hand, running up and down the hall as loud 
as horses, and in and out of all the rooms. Sara Sue was in her slip 
and Marcia didn’t have one stitch on. Jojo stood in the hall and 
they ran around him like he was a post or something. Sometimes 
you’d think people didn’t know he was alive around there. Then 
Jojo saw the water slowly spreading into the hall from the bath- 
room. The tub was overflowing. He went into the bathroom—the 
door hung on une hinge like a broken arm where Sara Sue had 
knocked it open—and turned off the water and pulled out the plug. 
Just outside the door Marcia and Sara Sue stopped running and, 
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panting, glared at each other. 

“Oh, Miss Priss,” Sara Sue said, “trying to play innocent.” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea. . . .” 

“For once 7] have a date in the middle of the week, and what 
do you do? You're so greeneyed with jealousy, you up and take my 
perfume.” 

“Hah!” Marcia said. “I wouldn’t use your stinking perfume. | 
And don’t you act so holier than thou! Where’s my lipstick ?” | 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

They continued to stare into each other’s eyes, then Sara Sue ! 
slapped Marcia, and Marcia, unblinking, unflinching, slapped her 
back, and Sara Sue dropped the scissors and went running back to : 








her room, crying, and slammed the door so hard the whole house 
shook. Marcia whirled, smiling, and came into the bathroom. t 
“Oh!” she said. “Oh, it’s you. Shut the door behind you. I’m t 
trying to take a bath.” t! 
Jojo tiptoed to his room, shut the door and lay on the bed with — o 
his eyes closed, waiting for the dark to come. 0 


As soon as it was good and dark, the stars all out and the subtle — ft 
odors of evening and the soft noises of insects rich in the air, Jojo — p. 
stirred. He rummaged in a great pile of dirty clothes in the closet | it 
until he found his Canadian Mounted Police costume that he got [sn 
for Christmas. It was already too tight, but he managed to get into — th 
it, though the scarlet jacket wouldn’t button up all the way down. — ot 
He reached under the mattress and found the paper sack. He threw 
it out of the window. Then he hopped up on the window sill and — go 
squinted into the dark. Though he had done it so many times, in — an 
the dark it was always hard to see the limb. There was always the — to 
rushing moment when he couldn’t be sure that he had judged the 
distance right. He crouched and jumped into the vacant air, holding 
his breath, his heart pounding until he found the rough curve of 
the limb under his hands, and he shivered from the shock. He 
climbed down the tree and picked up his bundle. 

A good mile away, at the edge of town, there was a curious 
three-storey frame house. It belonged to a banker who shot himself 
when the Boom ended, and an old woman, his widow, crazy every- 
one said, lived there still, all alone, and it sagged from the careless 
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weight of her loneliness and misery. The front yard, the front porch, 
were covered with junk—old shoes, umbrellas, newspapers, faded 
hats, broken toys, magazines, tires and inner tubes, even garbage— 
for that was what she did with herself now. Late at night she would 
leave her lightless house and prowl the town, searching in trash 
heaps and garbage cans, poking among the smoldering things at 
the Dump, searching for something, dragging a child’s red wagon 
behind her until it was heaped, loaded with the wrecked, the broken, 
the thrown away things of the town. What these actions meant, 
no one pretended to know. They left her alone. Her husband had 
been a respectable man in those years before the Depression, and 
who could blame her, seeing she did no real harm? 

Jojo circled around the house to the backyard, picking his way 
through the litter and the wreckage of a garden. The smell of it was 
terrible, but no one lived near enough to notice and complain, and 
the dogs loved it. Back farther there was a ramshackle barn, left 
over from horse and buggy days. Outside of this he stopped and 
opened his paper bag. He annointed himself with Sara Sue’s per- 
fume. He painted his lips with Marcia’s lipstick, then, carrying the 
paper sack with him, he pulled back the bolt on the door, cracked 
it and slipped inside. It was dark and foul in the barn, but he could 
smell that the lion was still in there all right. There had always been 
the chance that someone, even the old woman maybe, might find 
out before now. He was glad they hadn’t. 

Then he could see the eyes in the dark. They seemed green and 
gold and glowing from inner light like jewels. He opened the bag 
and took out the steak. Holding it out in front of him, he began 
to walk slowly toward those burning eyes. 
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Baraka 


A Reminiscence In Memory of John Horne Burns 


E. M. VaLk 


[John Horne Burns (1916-53) wrote The Gallery, which, 
however different in treatment, scope, and intent from The Naked 
and the Dead, was no less outstanding a novel to come out of the 
American experience of the second world war than Mailer’s book. 
The scene is Morocco, Algeria, and Naples, and of their first effect 
on him Burns said: “The African air, the Ayrabs, the odd behavior 
of Americans—all worked on me strangely overseas. My laughter 
shifted to the other side of my face and finally died away altogether. 
For the first time in my life I became touched, concerned, moved. 
I discovered at long last that I wasn’t any different from anybody 
else. And when I went to Italy in 1944 I experienced an annihilation 
of myself and a rebirth in that tragic but four-dimensional country.” 

The Gallery enjoyed considerable success at the time, but like 
most American fiction of importance since the war was soon rele- 
gated to limbo where it was promptly joined by two other, though 
admittedly inferior, novels that Burns wrote. 

Burns was born in Andover, Massachusetts, and educated at 
Phillipps Academy and Harvard, from where he graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa in English, a subject he taught for some years before 
and after the war at a boys’ preparatory school in Connecticut. Too 
shaken up to resume his prewar existence for long, he went back 
to the Mediterranean area, writing a series of articles for Holiday 
magazine, and later, in a distinctly expatriate mood, lived in Italy 
where he died of a cerebral hemorrhage at Leghorn.—E.M.V.| 


ARAKA, we said, like the Ayrabs, to Lexington Avenue where 
last I hailed you, and it listened with midtown indifference, 
and to Third as we bounced between bumpers of honkcrazy cars 
off the festering sidewalks of postwar Madhattan. And you not 
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here now to incline your ear with a grin and a tear as that chant- 
word leaps up: Baraka! (Baraka, they told us, is the holy power of 
Moorish saints to heal and protect or wreak vengeance, immanent 
also in saintly relics, is either blessing or curse invoked alike by a 
pebble placed on the cairn of saintly tombs and by pus-drenched 
dressings of wounds tied to a shrine, is either blessing or curse 
invoked by the letting or sprinkling of blood.) Baraka, baraka, 
barakalaifik. 

Of the Sherifian Empire I hum, leaf among grassroots, a simple 
separate person, of jeep wheels on dung, of air vibrant and acrid 
breathed by Berber, by Moor, by you, by me, by nous autres Améri- 
cains before we smote our sagging dufflebag paunches on the ter- 
raced hills above the glittering bay of Algiers, before the redolent 
sweat of slouching Kilroys stung in our nostrils under the glassless 
dome of the galleria in Naples. Baraka. 

Like the Ayrabs, yes. Johnny, gimme shmoke, gimme gum. 
Shine, Johnny? Hug big lady? O Johnny. Baraka, we said, baraka 
(like the Ayrabs), we're all tourists now. Whereto, Johnny? Times 
Square? Red Square? Proust’s Ritz? the Aletti in Algiers? the 
Jamai in Fez? the Balima in Rabat? Baraka, the Resident-General 
said in nasal lingua franca, Yankee, nous voila: we licked Abd 
el-Krim, but Place Vendéme is off limits and Invalides is a brothel 
for the boches. On Jes aura, we said, leave to to us, and demanded 
an audience with His Majesty Sidi Mahomet to complain of the 
kif in his wines and in our nauseous noddles. Were we then the 
favorite sons of Sidis Patton and Clark or of Sidi Ike at Algiers 
to be ushered into the presence of the Favorite Son of the Prophet? 
We were, we swore by our empty cartridge belts, the favorite sons 
of the forty-and-eights of Sidi Pershing’s favorite sons and of each 
of the Forty-Eight in the Union. From under his green umbrella 
the Sultan sent words of regret: the Khalifa at Tetouan and the 
Pasha of Marrakesh might take it amiss. And there hove into view, 
three abreast and erect like mounted statues of bronze, on a train 
of white horses the proud Negro lancers of the Imperial Bodyguard 
to conduct us back to our pup tents whence we had crawled. Baraka. 

Baraka, we said, roaring through the Bab el-Mansour gate at 
Meknes to dig for the legacies of Caesar’s legions left among the 
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ruins of Volubilis: would we alight on the ashes of Latin Luckies 
and on one of the copper canteens in which the Roman Gls carried 
their quartfuls of coke, or perhaps on some fishskin condoms from 
Pater Tiber’s floodridden banks? In vain we dug. Lacked your 
know-how, Johnny, said the eyewinking guide, salaaming, our tip 
in the clasp of his palm. Baraka. And we turned and saluted high 
on a rock the most sacred of townships under the Moorish sky: 
Moulay Idriss: entombed there the elder Idriss, patron saint of the 
land, founder of empire and dynasty, poisoned with perfume at the 
behest of Harun er-Rashid. I see at nightfall the enforced withdrawal | 
of Christian and Jew and outside sniff the fragrance of eucalyptus. ) 
Baraka. | 
Back to Casa, Johnny? PX, Johnny? I see behind the counter , 
the sombre senorita from Granada selling Odol mouthwash to the | , 
gold-toothed major from Tallahassee. You buy anyzing, Johnny? | 
Gimme Camels, gimme 51 Parker. I see the Roi de la Bi¢re mess | 
and the lithe Neapolitan POWs from Bizerta and Tunis setting | y 
plates of powdered eggyoke beside the crutches of eaglewinged | ,, 
transients out of the skies over Salerno—westbound, homebound in d 
stiffly starched suntans. Baraka. p 
Whereto, Johnny? I see the hills shaping the Rdom valley stud- J 4 
ded with boscage, rushes, sedges and squill. I see in the west the cork J 
oak forest of Mamora bearing wild pears. I see the flaming bougain- J of 
villea on the walls of gleaming white stucco under flat and Andalu- ff ,, 
sian roofs; I see the dazzling whiteness of once-piratical Salé and see J ., 
across it the Hassan tower of Rabat, lofty, ancient, unfinished, its J q, 
winding inner wide ramparts a jeep’s joy to ride up on and down. 
I see the docks and wharves of commerce and beaches of pleasure— fF ¢; 
Casablanca, Fedhala, Mazagan, Mogador, Agadir. I see the crene- § yy. 
lated walls of the mediaeval kasbas guarding the plain of the § y, 
Taza gap, guarding the leafgreen minarets, guarding the city of § 4j), 
ochre and scarlet clay under the snowcapped range of the Atlas, § 4, 
and in the open bled see Nomadic tribesmen, Berbers on burros, § of 
flies glued to glistening whiskers: I see the beard of the Prophet. § y.. 
I see aloof and haughty the ruminant camel and the traders in white J w;, 
bound for the desert: I see a Sunday school newsreel of Joseph in § ig) 
Dreamland, a world not yet aching with cogs, gears and pistons, § },., 
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pulsing organically unto itself, ringed by the landscaped neatness 
of the colonial settler and by the clusters of residential suburbia 
whose homes are the billeting officer’s castles to assign or deny to 
all rear-echelon exiles pining for Gracious Livin in plexiglass quar- 
ters under rubberfoam quilts with mouthfuls of peanuts, doughnuts 
and Mom’s marshmallow fudge. Baraka. 

I see the flapping tarpaulins of Tent City where we unrolled 
the scrolls of sonnets you had scrawled between ahoys for U boats 
in the bowels of the Liberty tub. I hear the whinnies of nurses and 
titters of typists, Wac and civilian, Gallic and Yank; I hear the 
crunch of paratroop boots never committed to combat and the drone 
of a lone reconnaissance lost in the clouds. Baraka. I see the beach 
at Fedhala where volley ball kept us in trim for D-Day between two 
capsized PT boats, spirals of rusty barbed wire and an iron hedgehog 
from which the fuse of a mine was removed. I see the nymphs of 
the seasick French navy coaching us in the amphibious wiles of 
their husbands and see the breakwater ledge where beckoned the 
mauve-tinted toe nails of Madame La Comtesse, late of Warsaw, 
chirping of her mythical days at Poznan as an unknown soprano and 
pressing her prominent nose to those of her twin pugs flush with 
their faces (a caress more tender than ever Mom bestowed on her 
kids), and see her pinkeyed albino from Vienna nibbling the bones 
of a chicken an Ayrab had wrung by its neck. Baraka. I see the dust- 
camps for the clandestine arrivals from France and see the grief- 
eaten faces of the men and women we grilled on the Krauts’ camou- 
flaged cunning. Baraka. 

Show you sights, Johnny, show you buzzbuzz, show you Holy 
City of Islam: Fez: two centuries before the Norman tide swept 
Hastings. Native and khaki ants I see swarming through the high- 
walled labyrinth, see their sly squeeze-play in the straits of sloping 
alleys, along the snake paths threading in endless crisscross through 
the medina, throbbing with life, suffused with scents and stenches 
of spices and mint, of hashish and sweetmeats, of kouskous and 
yasmine, of bilge rank with the mire of mules, of puddles stagnant 
with the urine of boys taught to use their left hand, to reserve their 
right one—except during Ramadan fasting—for shoving into their 
lacerated mouths morsels of fish oilgreen with grease and giblets of 
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fowl sizzling in rancid butter. I see the ropemesh roofs above the 
souks filtering the sunlight and hear the gutteral rasps of the hag- 
glers; I see the bluish ribbed groins of a youngster in tatters and 
hear the belch of an Ayrabian Sir Toby relieving his silk-girdled 
belly of truffle (belch au Maroc good manners, Johnny). Baraka. 
I see a finger touching the latticework of a shrine-window’s cross- 
bars and see it dabbing the lips for the baraka miracle kiss; I see the 
variegated mosaic inlay in the vertical wall of a public fountain and 
above the gurgle of water hear the clipclop of hoofs on uneven 
cobbles: quickpaced uphill through the arch of Bab Guissa I sce 
a hazeblue burnous on horseback, the cowl creased in the nape of 
the neck in a curve of patrician breeding and bearing, never stirring 
to question the blights of rotting bodies and souls. I see the water 
carrier’s pouch of shaggyhaired goatskin and watch his grimy thumb 
squirt silvery water from a silvery spout for coins of mock silver into 
the communal brass cup; I taste the chlorinated lister-bag bile or- 
dained for our all-nylon bladders. Baraka. I see the veiled halfmoon 
face of a woman cast downward before a public scribe writing from 
right to left on a staff sergeant’s clipboard; I hear her sister’s giggle 
and the cackling from behind the veil of another lurching past, 
then halting, resting her hand with coarse jewelled fingers and 
hannaed nails on a massive cool wall: I hear the whirr of gossip 
and see an urchin swaddled in a plaid on his mother’s back and 
drumming at the basket on her head, her free hand minding his 
brother, pulling him, spanking him for the misdeed of the young 
one. Baraka. 

I see the medersas teeming with scholars, with students and at 
Jama University see the whiterobed legal men squat in their stalls 
arguing with windmill hands in liquid Koran words. I see the raw 
blisters under the rags of verminous bodies and the lustre of wealth 
carefully nurtured in palatial blocks of rough greystone with sight- 
less, windowless walls facing outside, with windows musing above 
the flagstone and tile of arched inner courtyards and murmuring 
fountains. Baraka. I see the white heat of hate flashing in eyes 
literate and young and the fury of fists clenched in the folds of torn 
sackcloth, I hear of plots hatched in niches, of intrigues fomented 
and see decrepit, degenerate, deformed the children of Allah; I see 
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the oozing skins and clippled limbs of the syphilitic and the gon- 
orrhoeal jelly in the eyesockets of the blind; I see undampened the 
religious fervor and hear solemn the vows; I see brutal the beating 
of beasts and rough the handling by quacks of their tools: I see iron 
tongs extracting human teeth and see Berber barbers through lead 
tubes suck human blood below the fringe of shaved scalps, letting 
blood, baraka; I see the vehement rituals, the five-pointed fingers 
of a hand exorcising the evil eye of the devil, baraka. I hear the 
animal slogans of war: gloating obscenities rolled in voluptuous 
imitation on native tongues: echoes of yells of helmeted men with 
a one four-letter word message. I see Ayrabs flit past wearing under 
their homespun jellabas OD shirts and denims of men from Ohio, 
Oklahoma and Texas. Baraka. 

I see the looms of the weavers and the tapestries, weedmats and 
carpets hung high for display and see charms of dotted eyebrows 
embroidered in silver on silk; I breathe the corrosive tang of the 
tanneries and see gilders emboss with the stars of Islam the leather 
of supple wallets and belts; I see the arms of the dyers of wool 
streaming with the blood of purple and crimson and see the potters 
wheel and glaze the heat-hardened clay of vases and bowls and 
watch the coppersmiths burnish their brass. And above every has- 
sock I see an oil lamp made from span cans canned in Chicago. 
Baraka. 

Wanta buy zouvenir, Johnny? Show you nice place: no like— 
no money; you buy—zey zell. OK ? OK. Sixth Avenue, Fez, Avenue 
of the Ayrabias. I hear the braying of donkeys and see the tassles of 
red fezzes being tossed to the rhythm of skyscraper prices. I feel the 
skin under my poplin shirt being pinched as a signal to sell or to 
barter: I see the glint of a chased silver scabbard with dagger. No 
go, Johnny? No go. Baraka. I see the blue-tattooed ankles of un- 
veiled harlots and see their washing under the bridge over the slug- 
gish water of the oued-uad-wadi and hear in its sibilant flow the 
memories of Moorish Andalusia. Baraka. I see the tallith-draped 
Jews in the mellah and the metronome dance of their heads; I see 
the flicker of the Eternal Light in the ghetto eyes of Islam. Baraka. 
I see the faithful enter the Karowiyin Mosque and see them in 
entering dip their three-pronged fingers into the suspended, swing- 
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ing vessel holding the holy water; see them moistening their lips 
with moist fingers, see them slipping out of their yellow slippers, 
babouches, before the green screen, ‘barrier to our infidel eyes, 
barrier to the pagan tread of desecration: barrier barring you and 
me who used to pray on Bedloe Island for the delivery of all alien 
heathens from the tyranny of state and caste. Baraka. 

I see the Bou Jeloud palace and gardens and see jutting out 
from a roofside the clock bowls of Bou Anania which once gathered 
rain drops as a measure of time. I hear the hour of worship, the 
wail of the muezzin, sala: ya nabina ya mulay Muhammad, the 
summons to prayer, to bow, pray oh, our prophet, oh our Lord 
Muhammad, the deepthroated beseeching of Allah rising above the 
golden globes hoisted high on the minarets under the fading glow 
of the sky. Allah. Baraka. I see a sacred courtyard black with the 
mushroom shapes of backs bent low to do homage. I see a thousand 
foreheads touching the ground. Allah. Baraka. Allah. Barakalaifik. 

I see a baldpated painter fold up his easel and listen to his moan 
that no one has yet caught on canvas the cauldron of seething 
Morocco, and hear him wish us Godspeed wherever our C rations 
take us: good potluck, so long, au plaisir, baraka. 

















The Loneliness of Robert Frost 


Micnwaet L. Lasser 


OBERT FROST was born in California, but all of his life and 
art is in New England, or grows out of that sector of the 
country. Almost everything that he has said or done is fundamentally 
“Yankee.” There is the sparse humor found in “Two Tramps at 
Mudtime,” the love of the northern place in “Mowing,” and the 
farmer’s puckered independence in “Mending Wall.” 

Like other New England poets, he writes mostly of Nature, 
external and internal, treating man’s relation with himself and his 
reciprocal one with the outside world. In discussing Nature, his 
imagery seems purposely parochial, as he attempts to stop the flux 
of time. He creates an isolated instant, and extends to it his human 
satisfactions before standing back from his crystallized moment in 
time to view it with almost a detached sense of irony. It is here that 
the frequent little moral lessons are found “tacked on” at the end 
of a poem. 

The early poems seem to be his possession against the outside 
world. Possessed in his memory, the poems force Frost to go into 
himself to find his conquests; through them he can retreat into him- 
self. But can he make this retreat while moving within the world? 
The answer is no, and for this reason, he attempts to stop time. In 
“Spring Pools,” he wants the seasons to delay: 


The trees that have it in their pent-up buds 

To darken nature and be summer woods— 

Let them think twice before they use their powers 
To blot out and drink up and sweep away 

These flowery waters and these watery flowers 
From snow that melted only yesterday. 


“Into My Own,” an early poem, uses one of Frost’s most domi- 
nant images: the forest and all of its components: 
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One of my wishes is that those dark trees, 

So old and firm they scarcely show the breeze, 
Were not, as ’twere, the merest mask of gloom, 
But stretched away unto the edge of doom. 


The poem is found in the volume, 4 Boy’s Will. The boy, who is 
the protagonist (Frost keeps him constantly in mind; at times they 
become each other), retreats, like Frost, into his woods, his “own.” 
There is a dual setting to the poem; externally, it is in Nature, but 
within it is found the retreat through Nature into self. 


They would not find me changed from him they knew— 
Only more sure of all I thought was true. 


We begin to see Nature as an invading force in this poem. 
Paradoxically, Nature is a part of ourselves; it is the key to ourselves, 
yet it is so often destructive to us: 


When the wind works against us in the dark, 
and pelts with snow 
The lower chamber window on the east, 
And whispers with a sort of stifled bark, 
The beast, 
“Come out! Come out!”— 
It costs no inward struggle not to go, 
Ah, no! 
(From “Storm Fear”) 


Finally, at the end of the volume, the dramatic quality of the boy’s 
will has developed through Nature to the point where he, and Frost, 
can view Nature waiting, at the edge of the clearing, for man to 


tame Her: 


Ah, when to the heart of man 
Was it ever less than a treason 
To go with the drift of things, 
To yield with a grace to reason, 
And bow and accept the end 
Of a love or a season? 
(From “Reluctance”) 
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The popular North of Boston, which followed A Boy’s Will, is 
romantic poetry that pays the price. Frost advocates a retreat from 
society but, like Cummings, he can still offer hope for man. Turn, 
he says, to the love between two people: that point where the sensi- 
bilities meet. Of course, he writes many love poems: 


Not yesterday I learned to know 
The love of bare November days 
Before the coming of the snow, 
But it were vain to tell her so 
And they are better for her praise. 
(From “My November Guest”) 


Here the sensibilities meet in Nature and in love. Nature, as part of 
us, as a place out of society, is an important ingredient in Frost's 
recipe for love. 

The lyric loneliness, within which the boy thrived while his 
will grew, is replaced, in North of Boston, by drama. There is a 
dialogue which examines the terror of loneliness—Frost is paying 
the price. It has previously been stated that the boy also grew lonely, 
but there was no sense of terror in his isolation. There are different 
kinds of loneliness. The boy, united with Nature, learned that he 
was alone, but he understood that he was not lonely. The horror, 
perhaps even the tragedy, of the characters of North of Boston is 
that they are not lonely, but that they are alone. They cannot com- 
municate, and all that is left are ghosts, empty, white shells. “Home 
Burial” extends sympathy for a wild, lost woman who sits, looking 
out at the grave of her first child. Her husband, a good man, tries 
to share her pain, but he cannot do it. They are ghosts: 


“Can’t a man speak of his own child he’s lost?” 


“Not you! Oh, where’s my hat? Oh, I don’t need it! 
I must get out of here. I must get air. 
I don’t know rightly whether man can.” 


“Amy! Don’t go to someone else this time, 

Listen to me. I won’t come down the stairs.” 

He sat and fixed his chin between his fists. 

“There’s something I should like to ask you, dear.’ 
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“You don’t know how to ask it.” 
“Help me, then.” 
Her fingers moved the latch for all reply. 


There is humor, too, in the carefully measured words of the New 
Englander: 


“No room,” the night clerk said. “Unless—” 


“Unless you wouldn’t mind 
Sharing a room with someone else.” 
“Who is it?” 


“A man.” 
“So I should hope. What kind of man?” 


“I know him: he’s all right. A man’s a man. 
Separate beds, of course, you understand.” 
The night clerk blinked his eyes . . . 


This is the humor of everyday speech; an externality. What we 
must concern ourselves with, however, is the underlying seriousness 
that is made more complex, if more evident, that is juxaposed against 
the use of surface humor. We can see it by just finishing the partially 
quoted line from “A Hundred Collars”: 


The night clerk blinked his eyes and dared him on. 


In the center of the seriousness of Frost and of life is sensibility. 
In another poet, it might be called sensitivity, but we shall see later 
that it is a sensible use of the senses, rather than an emotional one, 
that enables him to arrive at a subjective end. In other words, he 
objectively views the subjective, and gets away with it! 


One can see what will trouble 
This sleep of mind, whatever sleep it is. 
Were he not gone, 
The woodchuck could say whether it’s like this 
Long sleep, as I describe its coming on, 
Or just some human sleep. 
(From “After Apple-Picking” ) 
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In the third volume, New Hampshire, Frost admits that it is the 
sensibility of pain: 


Nothing was left to do that I could see 
Unless to find that there was no one there 
And declare to the cliffs too far for echo, 
The place is desert and let whoso lurks 

In silence, if in this he is aggrieved, 

Break silence now or be forever silent. 

Let him say why it should not be declared so! 
The melancholy of having to count souls 
Where they grow fewer and fewer every year 
Is extreme where they shrink to none at all. 
It must be I want life to go on living. 


But he is able to make a virtue out of suffering. It becomes “good’ 
in his hands, and he can say of New Hampshire’s hard living, in 
the poem of that name: 


It’s restful to arrive at a decision. 
And restful just to think about New Hampshire. 


To one side of the sensibility are the maxims and proverbs of 
society, which attempt to generalize and sum up man’s situations; 
but they deaden true experience: 


He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees, 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good neighbors.” 
(From “Mending Wall”) 


On the other side, Frost has the woods and the snow, the inex- 
pressible loneliness of Nature. In the early poems, this place lacks 
the bleakness of Nature that evolves in his art. 

Frost is a poet who has withdrawn into a lonely landscape; he 
is willing to pay that price of loneliness. And he must pay in full 
measure as the boy’s alone-ness changes. Frost becomes a man and 
retreats into Nature. In contrast to the later poems, we can view the 
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boy more truthfully, seeing that he never had to retreat into Nature. 
Instead, he was one with it. Only when the pressures of society 
intrude is it necessary, for the first time, to retreat. For Frost, 
however, it is too late. Never again can he find the Nature of his 
boyhood. He cannot retreat any longer where man and Nature 
comfortably interact, where man’s supposedly unique Nature can 
be mirrored in the externality of Nature. Frost finds that he cannot 
tame Her, that She will not be part of him on his terms, and fears— 
the new fear of dreams, trees, and especially woods—invades his 
consciousness. He is beset by Nature’s destructive element: 


Once we began to see our images 

Reflected in the mud and even dust, 

"Twas disillusion upon disillusion. 

We were lost piecemeal to the animals, 

Like people thrown out to delay the wolves. 
Nothing but fallibility was ieft us 

And this day’s work made even that seem doubtful. 


His retreat is marked by a redemption of conventional language. 
He has the flat tone of understatement common to the New Eng- 
lander, and gives meaning to the cliches and proverbs: 


She wouldn’t have believed those ends enough 
To have given outright for them all she gave. 
Her giving somehow touched the principle 
That all men are created free and equal. 

And to hear her quaint phrases—so removed 
From the world’s view to-day of all those things. 
That’s a hard mystery of Jefferson’s. 

What did he mean? Of course the easy way 


Is to decide it simply isn’t true. 
(From “The Black Cottage”) 


The bromides have a meaning, albeit a negative one; and his 
symbols connotatively bore into the object, finding all that is there 
to add to its truth. This is especially effective in the use of snow as 
death symbol. 

“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” is a magnificent 
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nature lyric in its own right, but knowing what we do of his symbols 
and fears, can the poem not be considered a wish for death, the 
ultimate retreat into Nature? It must be remembered that Frost 
fears the woods because they are the parts of Nature which threaten 
him. They are terrifying, true; but at the same time they are inviting. 
They bid Frost enter, but he must stay out. He asks, “Whose woods 
are these ... ?” as if to enter, but, in the end, he withdraws, leaving 
“with miles to go.” The wilderness, Frost seems to say, is both 
outside of us and within us. It is the untamed and the disordered 
part of our selves and of the external world. It is dynamic in that 
we can shove it back, temporarily ridding ourselves of its emotion- 
ally chaotic effect upon us, but if we relent, it moves up again. He 
realizes that pure chaos is unendurable; man must survive within 
an ordered system. The act of the writing of the poem is his defense 
against the forest. With and within the poem he can establish an 
order by which he can live. But again, wilderness, along with chaos 
and death, are attractive to him. This is a part of Nature, with 
whom he still tries to unite. Only through his poems can he find 
redemption. Thus for Frost, as he continues to pay the price, his 
fears and his retreat take on positive characteristics: 


May no fate willfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 

Not to return. Earth’s the right place for love: 

I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow-white truck 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more, 

But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and coming back. 
(From “Birches”) 


The issue, to return to “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning,” is stated in the opening stanza, and it artfully descends to the 
closing couplet. Snow (death), in addition to the woods, is there. 
The second stanza reinforces the problem, as the horse, one of 
Nature’s creatures, finds it unnatural standing and waiting for death. 
There is also the frozen lake, lacking the vitality of flowing water; 
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it has, rather, an icy stillness on the darkest evening of the year. 

In the next quatrain, the horse attempts to intrude upon the 

death wish. The /ively harness bells jingle cacophonously against 
the sweeping “whoosh” of the snow. The last stanza is overwhelm- 
ing in its simplicity. There is the call back to life similar to the one 
found in the ending of “Birches,” as Frost learns that he must seek 
self-knowledge within his retreat from life. It is in this instant that 
a long stride in the direction of the desired self-knowledge is taken. 
The realization joins, within his poetry, his philosophy of life and 
his art. He understands that he must seek his way of life, that he 
must make his retreat within his art. At this moment, the self’s 
ultimate truth is in sight. Frost has learned that death cannot give 
the answer, whereas he once thought that the complete retreat might 
be the most satisfying—it has no answer to give. The feeling is 
further reinforced in “For Once, Then, Something”: 





Once, when trying with chin against a well-curb, D 
I discerned, as I thought, beyond the picture, be 
Through the picture, a something white, uncertain, © 
Something more of the depths—and then I lost it. r 

( 


He sees for a moment into himself. He sees something beneath J he 
himself and is determined to see it again. He must live to find “for § jt 
once, then, something.” But the key lies in the fact that this uncer- J pj 
tainty is sterile and dead. There is really nothing there deep inside 
of man, but we must live within the ordered notion of our illusions. 

We must feign hope even when there is none; we must also know 

| that we pretend. 

| Frost’s poems are an invitation. He attempts to communicate, 

and his popular acclaim seems to indicate that he has succeeded. 
But this successful effort poses a problem arising from another 
paradox. Despite the invitation, Frost is constantly retreating into J 801 
himself. Because of this, his satire and irony become more difficult. ff key 
At times, in attempts at resolution, his irony is overworked and talg 


blunted: he : 
Out of the woods two hulking tramps real 

(From sleeping God knows where last night, : i 

e 


But not long since in the lumber camps). 
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They thought all chopping was theirs of right, 
Men of the woods and lumberjacks, 

They judged me by their appropriate tool 
Except as a fellow handled an ax, 

They had no way of knowing a fool. 


In addition, Frost injects a moral into the poem: 


But yield who will to their separation, 
My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where need and love are one, 
And the work is play for mortal stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done. 

For Heaven and the future’s sakes. 


Does not the moral spell out, in Frost’s terms, exactly what we have 
been saying? The joining of understanding and poetry which leads 
to self-knowledge is Frost’s “object in living.” 

In comparison, many of his later poems seem harder and 
bleaker, and more straight-forward. Frost seems to have found what 
he wants to say about life and man, and wastes no time going about 
it despite the fact that it is not a particularly happy or optimistic 
picture that he gives us: 


I took note of when it occurred, 
The twenty-third of September, 
The latest that I remember, 
September the twenty-third. 
(From “A Nature Note”) 


Frost, in the last analysis, always returns to the problem of 
going into himself. To do this, he has learned that time holds a vital 
key in the process of going back to find oneself. Going back is nos- 
talgic and subjective; memory can alter a previous reality. Because 
he must go back, Frost’s problem is to redeem the act and make it 
real. It is necessary to qualify and objectivize the going back. Frost 
is interested in what can be called the directive past. “Directive” is 
the direction in which he must go, and that direction is uphill: 
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Great monolithic knees the former town 
Long since gave up pretence of keeping covered 
And there’s a story in a book about it: 


This nostalgia can be overcome, but it is not easy: 


... if you'll let a guide direct you 
who only has at heart your getting lost, 


When the process is successfully completed, self-knowledge is the 
reward: 


I have kept hidden in the instep arch 
Of an old cedar at the waterside 
A broken drinking goblet like the Grail 


Under a spell so the wrong ones can’t find it. 


Here are your waters and your watering place. 
Drink and be whole again beyond confusion. 


The responsiveness to time and the realization of the reward 
that it can bring, show the strong seeds of Christianity that flourish 
within Frost. Although he is not Orthodox, he assumes a purity 
that is Christian in tenor. He realizes that innocence of the imagina- 
tion, which can stand beside sophistication, is necessary for spiritual 
wholeness. This is found in the unity-giving powers of water in 
“Directive.” Only by drinking water from the Grail-like object can 
one be “whole again beyond confusion.” 

When Frost goes back in time, he does not return to his child- 
hood, but, rather, to his origin. It is to his credit that he overcomes 
nostalgia in his attempt to recapture, through poetry, the lucidity 
of the child’s imagination: 


The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
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Of a day I had rued. 
(“Dust of Snow”) 


All that we have seen leads us to conclude that Frost is certainly 
no optmist. He finds in the traditional symbol of purity—whiteness— 
the inarticulate silence of the universe. To overcome this, he concerns 
himself with the meaning of self, and to find this meaning he 
plunges into the darkest parts of human individuality. To do this, 
he pays the price, painfully but happily, in a heretical, defiant turn- 
ing from society’s pressures. His retreat, in actuality, involves a 
damnation of society: 


I advocate a semi-revolution. 

The trouble with a total revolution 

(Ask any reputable Rosicrucian) 

Is that it brings the same.class up on top. 

Executives of skillful execution 

Will therefore plan to go half-way and stop. 

Yes, revolutions are the only salves, 

But they’re one thing that should be done by halves. 
(“A Semi-Revolution” ) 


coupled with a suffering, time-utilizing advance into a more agoniz- 
ing self-knowledge. He has found his way, painful as it is. It is his 
courage that he can live with it and write it; no longer does he have 
to hold the seasons: 


Then I arose and silently wandered home, 
And I for one 
Said the fall might come and whirl of leaves, 
For the summer was done. 
(From “The Quest of the Purple-Fringes”) 

















A Conversation with 
Ossian Lhermite, Ph.D. 


Oscar MANDEL 


IN MY honorable discharge from the Army at the age of 
twenty-eight years and five months, I discovered that the 
society to which I had been returned with all my bones about me 
would not undertake to house and feed me. While I still possessed 
a clean and cloth-whole suit, I was received, and affably dismissed, 
by two dozen receptionists in the front-offices of editors. I even had 
the distinction of being flipped off occasionally by the employers 
themselves. Eventually my appearance became too shabby for dig- 
nified interviews, although my spirit remained too dignified for 
shabby employment, and I learned to warm my elbows in the sun 
and to enjoy the moderate bucolics of our public parks. There, 
between consoling children who fell off their tricycles and clicking 


a friendly tongue at the dusty pigeons, I took to meditating on the } 


causes and occasions of my misfortunes, so that I came gradually 
to an understanding of my errors, and, alas, to a belated desire to 
mend my ways and to earn the respect of my fellow-citizens.” 

This was Ossian’s exordium, as he sat facing me across the 
table at the Peacock to which I had invited him for an espresso. 
I had met this vague, anachronistic ex-Belgian at a cocktail party 
which I had given years before, upon my promotion to an associate 
editorship of Time magazine. Friends of mine had brought him 
along with them, and he attracted my notice when at the other 
side of the room, holding a martini in one hand and a cheese canape 
in the other, he broke into a loud Gregorian wail, presumably to 
illustrate a point. Meeting him again in Greenwich Village, I was 
shocked by his threadbare clothes and his hangdog look. As he was 
an odd sight in the middle of prosperous New York, I acted on 
my old reporter’s impulse, and asked him to sit down with me. 

“I pass briefly over the incontinence of my parents which 
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brought me into this world, and only mention, without dwelling 
on it, their imprudence in not forming for my benefit the acquaint- 
ance with authors, professors, editors on the one hand, or ambassa- 
dors and industrialists on the other, by means of which my eventual 
merits would have made a noise in society. The chief business of 
life is to be born judiciously. Unfortunately, my father was only a 
well-to-do merchant, and my mother the mild supervisor of a 
housemaid and the patron, or matron, of several cosmopolitan 
cafes in Brussels. The only luminary in our circles was an exporter 
who had financed the printing of his own poetry, a tome entitled 
Meli-Melo which provided him with reading matter and our family 
with several durable jokes. 

When I was eleven years old, I wanted above all to be a waiter. 
At twelve, my fancy turned to counterfeiting. At thirteen I decided 
to be a writer. I had already produced a saga about two amiable 
panthers and a pair of camera-men in Sumatra—I was fond of 
geography—and considered myself ready to storm literary Belgium, 
encouraged not a little by my high grades in French Grammar 
and the applause of my sister. It only remained for me to change 
languages and country before I could mature my plan. An intrusion 
by the German Army and a sprinkling of bombs taught me English, 
and I appeared on the American scene with confident but prophetic 
obscurity. Upon an incomplete adventure story concerning some 
brave Frenchmen escaping to England on a raft, my literary career 
as a French writer ended. With a recitation in Junior High School 
of ten or twelve lines from Morte Darthur, of which I understood 
not a single word, my adventures in English literature began. 

So far, except for lying in the path of the German Army, I 
had lived in the world successfully by virtue of having done nothing 
in it. My disasters were born the day I took my education in hand 
and entered a well-known university in New York. In the midst 
of a crowd of future taxpayers, I decided, without knowing pre- 
cisely what I meant, to become approximately civilized. 

To this project, the university wisely opposed all its resources. 
I will explain this “wisely” of mine a little later, for I use the word 
seriously, and not, God knows, in a spirit of empty irony. Just now, 
however, allow me to speak of the means by which the university 
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fought—vainly, in the upshot—my growing folly. 

In the first place, it had shrewdly situated its buildings between 
a slum and a rowdy business district, ‘so that the senses of the young 
students should month by month accustom themselves to dismal 
houses, vociferations in odious accents, trucks, warehouses, and 
acrid luncheonettes; and the students learn, by insensible steps, to 
despise meadows, trees, rivers, and other idle growths. Furthermore, 
the buildings of the school themselves, called “our physical plant” 
by the administration, were sufficiently blank and massive to inspire 
in the youngsters none but the most industrial thoughts. 

What was known as “student population” had received the 
university’s most careful attention. In order to arouse the envy and 
admiration of its competitors, the university provided an education 
for thirty thousand students at a time, give or take a few. I believe 
that it provided more education per square inch than any institution 
in the world. As the study of how to live in a crowded and informal 
society was the students’ chief occupation at the university, they 
were directed to crush each other in elevators, libraries, lounges and 
classrooms, to cultivate a manner, dress, and speech which would 
make it impossible to distinguish them from truck-drivers, and to 
dine in a refectory carefully called a “cafeteria” in order to remove 
from it any suspicion of gentility. At the same time, the halls were 
kept free of any clutter of sculptures or paintings (other than a 
few bearded heads which had supervised or endowed the university 
in the past) so that the students, on their later transfer to an office, 
a factory, a laboratory or a barrack, might not be disconcerted by 
the novelty of their situation. 

The System by which the University fought civilization pre- 
scribed that a student was to be considered educated, and to obtain 
his degree, after a carefully defined number of hours of applying 
his bottom to a wooden chair in the presence of his instructors. 
To complete these hours, the scholars were hustled from class to 
class, and course to course, like meat inspectors poking from one 
carcass to another; from Aristotle to igneous rock formations, from 
igneous rock formations to the conditioned reflex, from the condi- 
tioned reflex to the conceits of John Donne, and from the conceits 
of John Donne to weak verbs in German, all in one morning. 
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Events like musical concerts, art exhibits, and dramatic per- 
formances were not discouraged as long as their sponsors clearly 
labelled them as Culture—a term which most students were witty 
enough to understand as being synonymous with Boredom—in 
order to separate them from the healthy amusements of mankind 
such as basketball, television, and committee-work. As for books, 
since they could not be altogether dispensed with, they were ren- 
dered harmless by so many assignments, quizzes, and “term papers,” 
that most students could be counted upon to develop a permanent 
horror for them. And, in fact, to mention a book outside of class 
or the time measured out for study was considered by the sounder 
students to be as ill-mannered as chatting of funerals at a wedding. 


Seeing that civilization is best arrested, and democracy best 
served by specialists, the university compelled each student to choose 
a single “major.” There were essentially two fields: science and 
business. For women, and those of weaker minds, a third program, 
called the humanities, was allowed. Within these fields the student 
must choose a specific area. Under science, for instance, he could 
become a drug-seller, an oil tapper, a bridge-builder, a gland special- 
ist, a dietician, or a fortune-teller, that is to say, a psychologist. 
Under business, he could raise himself into a bookkeeper, a milker 
of cows, a lawyer, an importer of hand lotions, a manager of movie- 
houses, or an expert in placing microphones. A careful program 
insured that a man who, for example, wished to improve television 
tubes for his career, should take enough courses in other subjects 
to distract his mind from too morbid a preoccupation with volts 
and filaments—in a word, to make him a “well-rounded personality” 
—and yet not so many as to occasion a suspicion that he was 
frivolous or civilized. 

I have mentioned the humanities. I did not at first want to 
mingle with little girls who were whiling their virginity away in 
a cultural manner and nonentities who mooned after poetry while 
others were building condensers or rotating crops. A healthy shame 
caused me at that time to suppress, from my own consciousness as 
well as from the knowledge of others, the old literary inclinations 
which were eventually to ruin me. If only suppression had proved 
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to be obliteration! I might have become a chemist and lived in a 
heated apartment. I specialized, or tried to specialize, several times. 
I began with South American affairs, for it was common knowledge | 
that with a trifle of information and a “puede ser” or a “cuanto 
cuesta?” a man could wring wealth out of the natives, white, red, 
chocolate, or black. I learned Spanish and took courses in South 
American history and economics. I became acquainted with Juarez 
and Argentine beef and many other drolleries, but the university’s 
policy of compelling a specialist to sip from a few other courses 
made me reckless, and ultimately caused my defection. In the 
process of learning Spanish, I read the Arcipresto de Hita, Fray 
Luis de Leon, Becquer, and a few other amusing but harmful 
authors, and, at the point of death by boredom in the heart of South 
American currencies, I abandoned currencies for lyric verse, until 
a realization that I was drifting into the humanities made me 
hastily surrender the latter as well. 

My next attempt was psychology. A general course in the ele- 
ments of psychology had filled me with the only social enthusiasm 
of my life: I believed that if the whole world could but take a Ff 
course with Professor Schneirla, there would be no more prejudice, | ai 
self-deception and hatred; all mankind would be baptized anew ff x 
in the pool of awareness. In this fine frenzy (I saw myself taming §  w 
dictators and converting popes to atheism by brandishing the all- fy; 
revealing mirror) I proceeded to take Child Psychology, Social — w 
Psychology, Psychology of Personality, and so forth, but I am afraid § | 
with little profit, for they all repeated what I had already learned 
in General Psychology. I was also disappointed in these scientists’ § m 
devotion to rats and pigs, with which they often compared man- § cc 
kind, that is to say themselves and me; and I could not keep my § as 
mind on the proofs that one remembers best what one has learned § fr 
last, and that it is better to repeat a thing more often than less often § pr 
in order to memorize it. When Professor Schneirla confessed that § an 
psychologists knew no more than I did what the Self-feeling is, § wi 
and that they had never asked how thought is translated from ner- § re. 
vous action to a consciousness of itself, I flew into a rage and read § up 
Stendhal. Abnormal psychology entertained me for awhile, but so § thi 
many problems torment the normal that I grew impatient with § an 
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those of the deranged. I stood once more bereft of a specialty. 

As I had long before decided to become civilized, and was only 
uncertain of the means of going about this, I was not too sorry 
about my failure to acquire a major; but because I could not be 
graduated without one, I tried again. My grasp of English syntax 
had been as satisfactory in America as my understanding of French 
conjugations in Belgium: I decided to become a journalist. 

This enterprise carried me to a different section of the univer- 
sity, called the School of Commerce. This was the elite branch of 
the institution, for it was understood that the students in this School 
had a better chance than anyone else of “contributing to the pros- 
perity of the nation,” that is to say, of pocketing a royal share of 
its wealth. Of my first class in Journalism, I remember little, for 
I was dazed by the loud noise in the classroom. Several mutual 
friends were sitting at opposite sides of the room, and when, for 
example, they invited each other to step out for a cup of coffee, they 
were forced to raise their voices considerably to overcome other 
neighborly conversations. Whenever ten or twelve scholars left the 
room, the instructor’s voice became audible, but I do not remember 
any part of his message except the reporter’s obligation to tell the 
reader where and when an accident has happened, an instruction 
which I carefully wrote into my notebook. I also recall a morning’s 
visit to a newspaper plant, but here the roar of the machines over- 
whelmed that of the explanations, and I left no wiser than when 
I came in. 

My own role in this and other Journalism classes was a well- 
matured silence, the result in part of ignorance and in part of 
constitutional timidity. My fellow-students regarded their careers 
as made, and only worried about where they would start. I had, 
from my earliest infancy, suffered from nervous palpitations in the 
presence of optimism. I now became quite depressed. I no longer 
answered anything at the examinations, but handed in blank paper 
with occasional funny drawings. Furthermore, though I had never 
read newspapers with any zeal (for I had scarcely as yet caught 
up with the news of the Roman Empire) I now ceased to look at 
them altogether. As a result, I was unable to raise my grades to 
anything better than C, or “good,” the lowest grade permitted at 
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the School of Commerce. When one of my instructors warned us 
against long sentences, I wept in class. Another attempt to specialize 
had failed. 

While attending to my divers majors, I had taken a number of 
tangential or diversionary courses in English Literature. Here | sat 
among students like myself who were specializing in other subjects, 
and among the unfortunate persons who were specializing in the 
humanities. In the reading of the poets, my ambition to become a 
writer was unhappily reawakened. I had come to grief in three 
fields. My idle and woolgathering nature was overcoming, by sheer 
inertia, the better part of me; I had little time left. At last, convinced 
that I could never make a contribution to society, I became an 
English major. 

The university’s policy with a major in the humanities was 
benevolent but cautious. The danger of civilization was here more 
pronounced than elsewhere, for a feeling of insufficiency fostered 
moments of rebellion, lugubrious assertions, in back halls and empty 
lunch rooms, that the humanities were superior to all other dis 
ciplines. But the school was not easily overthrown. Poetry was 
taught preferably at eight o’clock in the morning, and read in 
editions of no less than a thousand pages of double columns of fine 
print, in a scientific atmosphere designed at once to promote knowl- 
edge and dissipate empty pleasure. In former times and in other 
countries, under systems now discredited, it had been the custom to 
read literature either for a moment of enthusiasm (you will forgive 
the word) or to lance the mysteries of the universe. But we looked 
on those fusty dilettantes, seated in fat leather armchairs beside a 
hot fireplace, surrounded by needlessly expensive editions of books 
they might have obtained in any public library, and gabbing about 
their Horaces and Catulluses to one and all with amateurish expan- 
siveness, with all the scorn which vestiges deserve. A specialist must 
read literature in order to understand literature. We were set to 
determining the influence of Shelley on Browning, Biblical imagery 
in Blake, or the matrimonial theme in Defoe’s works. The object 
of reading a poem was always to “throw light” on something else 
of a literary nature. I had never, before that time, heard the expres 
sion “to throw light,” and I thought it a poetic and forceful phrase: 
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] imagined a beautiful, bronzed, blonde being vaguely with wings, 
embracing with his arms a fasces of sunrays and tossing them with 
a gay and loving gesture into a cold corner. We were, however, 
kept so busy throwing light or seeing it thrown, that eventually I 
lost my relish for the phrase. It was while majoring in English, 
on the other hand, that Professor Jameson first brought Obadiah 
Heape to my attention, and with his remark that much light had yet 
to be thrown on that poet, and that this was, by and large, an 
“unexplored field,” determined me to become an Obadiah Heape 
specialist in my later years. The word “field,” incidentally, was 
frequently used in connection with the poets: for example, Keats 
was said to be a field, which again I thought a very pleasing and 
poetic, indeed a delicate, allusion. 

But, as I have already said, pleasure was decidedly frowned 
upon in the humanities. We had a session-by-session reading list. 
Monday: Oenone, the Lady of Shalott, the Palace of Art, the Lotos 
Eaters; Wednesday: Morte Darthur, Ulysses, Locksley Hall; Friday: 
Maud, and Quiz. We had to “get through” Tennyson in so many 
hours, Browning in so many. These hours, I should add, allowed 
sufficient time for “class discussions,” for in the school’s System the 
purging of whatever nonsense cluttered a student’s mind was 
accomplished by its free utterance. Just as evil substances in the 
intestines are extruded from a lower part, so the morbid fumes of 
the brain should be vented through the mouth, if possible in the 
presence of a large company. This hygienic measure was called by 
educators “healthy group discussions.” 

I did not fully realize, at the time of my graduation, the position 
I had created for myself. I was a specialist at last, for I could show 
the magical number of thirty hours in English Literature, which 
warranted me; but in fact I had foiled the university’s most creditable 
intentions, and there was an insidious smirk in me which proved 
my undoing, and eventually snickered me, as you see, into poverty 
and shiftlessness.” 


While he said these words, Ossian showed me the loose threads 
of his coat, and a hole in one flap which I pretended not to notice. 
He declined, however, my offer of a muffin, saying he was accus- 
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toming himself to a modest diet. The afternoon was declining, but 
I was in no hurry to leave him. I reminded him, in fact, that he 
had promised an hour before to explain the wisdom of the university; 
but he begged my patience. I saw that he had rehearsed his speech 
so often while idling in our parks, waiting only for a suitable listener 
to hear him out, that he would not be induced to change his 
direction. 

“Now that I was a specialist in English Literature, I had no 
alternative but to continue my studies and, as a teacher, to ensnare 
or warn the young into or from the humanities, according to my 
conscience. 

To this end, I worked another four years in two universities, 
one again in New York, and the other in a prosperous wilderness 
some five hundred miles to the west. At the same time, in order to 
earn a trifle of money, I taught beginners’ courses in the very 
department where I aspired to the doctorate. 

These two universities were no less eager, or competent, to 
carry out the struggle against civilization than my first school had 
been. The means used in the graduate schools were but an intensifi- 
cation of the undergraduate procedures. We threw light on things 
with greater abandon than ever. It was no small matter of pride 
with us that we knew more about Middle English than Chaucer, 
and that we analyzed poems which their own authors, at the end 
of their lives, did not remember writing. We understood Kubla 
Khan better than Coleridge; our exegeses of Herman Melville 
would have disclosed to him the real meaning of his works; we 
remembered the plays Shakespeare had seen as a child; and if 
Marlowe had ever had the notion of eluding us by taking a furtive 
horseback ride to Portsmouth and then back to London masked as 
a Spanish sailor, and vanishing at midnight into the most anonymous 
tavern for the satisfaction of being assassinated in strict privacy, he 
did not know us: we were with him. 

My own future was assured. Already as an undergraduate | 
had begun my inquiries into the life and work of Obadiah Heape, 
squire-poet and captain in the New Model under Cromwell, the 
very same who had urged Richard, Oliver’s son, to resist Charles 
to the end, and who retired broken-hearted into obscurity upon the 
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monarch’s return. The field was mine. It required enough exertion 
(such as microfilms from the British Museum, and trips to the rare 
MS Heapiana of Philander Mangum College, in Minnesota) to 
discourage those competitors whom my precedence might not have 
rebuffed. My Advisor encouraged me, for he meant to receive a 
commission on my glory. With an announcement in the Publication 
of the Modern Language Association, | jealously staked my claim to 
the exclusive cultivation of Heape. I read furiously in the seventeenth 
century, not, I confess, because I cared one whit about the seven- 
teenth century, but because I had to view Heape “in context,” and 
to cull references to him in other writers. There had been some, I 
daresay, in the lackadaisical days, who had read Browne, Milton, 
Pepys, and Evelyn for the good of reading them, but I read them, 
and read Donne and Herbert and Crashaw and everyone else, to 
throw light on Obadiah Heape. I gave several evening talks before 
my colleagues: “Heape’s Reaction Against Barnaby Googe,” “Oba- 
diah Heape and the Dissociation of the Id before the Classical 
Revival,” “Anguish in Heape,” and “Ritualistic Archetypes in 
Obadiah Heape’s Minor Verse.” These received some applause and 
occasioned much concealed envy. While others were still “survey- 
ing the field” for “relatively unexplored areas,” I had, though still 
a novice, taken my stand, established my supremacy, and secured 
my reputation. It remained for me to publish, and I had the joy 
of seeing one of my Heape papers printed in Modern Philology and 
another accepted by Review of English Studies months before I 
was awarded my degree. 

I could look ahead with confidence, for the advancement of a 
specialist in English Literature hinged exclusively on the number of 
his publications, and Heape was susceptible of almost infinite sub- 
division. I knew a young man who had risen into an associate 
professorship on the staiistical evidence of seventeen papers on 
“Anti-Machiavel” which no one had ever read, and which, he swore 
to me, all made the same point. At the same time, our department 
carried, as momento mori, several ancient instructors who, having 
imprudently kept their erudition to themselves and their students, 
without commiting it to print, served in various abject capacities, 
hopeless of promotion, and thankful enough to be employed at all. 
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We all laughed at these poor fogies and were careful not to be seen 
too often in their company. 

In truth, I was meditating something more glorious than my 
“Anti-Machiavel” friend. With my two accepted articles, and several 
others in manuscript, I ruminated nothing less than what we called 
a “revival,” a term we did not use, however, with any hope of 
eclipsing the popularity of the Christian orators who shared it 
with us. I had seen, in my own time, a “Donne revival,” a “Trollope 
revival,” and a “Boswell revival.” The success stories of men who 
had “revived” someone were told and retold with envious admira- 
tion, and it might be said that each one of us was always casting 
about for a suitable derelict whom we could rehabilitate. I, of course, 
did not have to look far. Heape had undoubtedly fallen into a 
neglect I did not hesitate to call undeserved, but our age, I hoped, 
was ripe for him. My grasp of the subject could hardly be ques- 
tioned. It only remained for me to decide between titles: “Obadiah 
Heape: a Revaluation,” “Heape: A Study in Didactic Symbolism” 
or simply “Heape: a Critical Study.” I also flirted with “A Puritan 
Lyre,” but the want of a colon prepossessed me against it.” 


Here I interrupted Ossian to ask whether the book had been 
ill-received, seeing his present position. He replied that he had 
never written it. He had fallen once more, he said, a victim of his 
vices. But in order to explain this accident, he asked leave to say 
a few words about his experiences as a teacher. 

“The university in which I now resided, and which I served 
in the capacity of half-time instructor, earnestly dedicated itself to 
the cause of Democracy. Whereas some thinkers, concerned chiefly 
with homo civilis, had asserted, or proved (I do not know which) 
the right under God of all men to vote, equality before the law, 
and the same chance for each sinner to wallow in yachts and limou- 
sines, others, theologizing somewhat upon the scriptural verse, “All 
men are created equal,” demonstrated beyond quibble the privileges 
of each man to be as intelligent as the next. This equality could be 
enacted in one of two ways, by turning potential fools into philoso- 
phers, or potential philosophers into fools. As it appeared easier to 
carry out the second of these alternatives, steps were quickly taken 
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to abolish the excesses of intelligence which had remained as a 
source of sore reproach to our culture. Beneficial reforms were 
introduced in secondary schools: undemocratic difficulties were re- 
moved from study, either by rewriting the books in a more comical 
vein, or else by surrounding the process of learning very little with 
so Many attractions—such as dances, sports, clubs, parties, and other 
delightful functions—that only those with the most broken homes 
would be unable to keep up their equality. These reforms achieved 
their goal. Youngsters no longer bent over humorless books in 
neurotic attempts to cram dead information. When they were not 
frolicking in the streets and parks with their friends in that social 
give-and-take which is so necessary to the well-adjusted life, they 
performed amusing scenes in class designed to acquaint them with 
local politics, current events, shopping in department stores, and the 
problems of “dating,” the adolescent version of the rendez-vous. 
For the first time in the history of education, the young loved school. 
Two great new principles had been discovered, and applied: Educa- 
tion is a Pleasure, and Pleasure is an Education. 

In Belgium, where I had received my secondary schooling, the 
reactionary Catholic system had not as yet been uprooted, and | 
was not too well prepared for the freshmen whom I now met as a 
teacher. To be sure, I had been a freshman myself in America, but 
not familiar enough with the language to obtain a correct impression 
of my comrades. I was taken aback, therefore, when I discovered 
that most of my pupils could not read English. I inquired of my 
chairman whether the university did not impose rules debarring 
such students, but he replied that, in the first place, all citizens of 
the state were entitled to enter if they wished (for all citizens who 
paid taxes were equally intelligent), and that, in the second place, 
one could not eliminate the incompetent without closing the uni- 
versity altogether, depriving the faculty of employment, and the 
public of football games. He added, in a general way, that new- 
comers to the staff should be as unobtrusive as possible, and our 
interview ended. 

I had made plans to teach logic and poetry to my class, to 
engage them to ponder the world under these two divine disciplines, 
which ought never to do more than seem to contradict each other, 
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and to amuse them with many clever remarks, most of them spon- 
taneous. My students, however, were as little amused by my com- 
ments, as I was edified by theirs. To-speak the truth, it was again 
this devil of a civilization which came between us. Once, when a 
young man asked why I put myself into a sweat explaining “My Last 
Duchess” when there were no duchesses in America and there was 
no money in poetry to begin with, I stood foolishly without reply 
before the whole class, and surrendered to their demand that I teach 
syntax. I had remonstrated in vain that no one of any importance 
in America could tell whether their syntax was correct or not, and 
that it was as useless to write accurately as it was to read poetry. 
They had all been told that syntax was an important step to success 
after typewriting, car-driving, and fox-trotting. Their high-school 
teachers had ignored syntax because boring subjects were forbidden, 
but now my students wanted to stand the gaff. 

After this defeat, my relations with my students began to 
deteriorate, and when the time came to receive my degree, I was in 
serious doubt whether I had chosen the right profession. I cannot 
say, in all honesty, that my charges in successive classes disliked me 
nearly so much as I disliked them. They were rather intrigued by 
my vices. To be sure, I did not allow them to call me by my first 
name or to slap my back; I spoke to them in complete sentences (a 
formality they thought excessively droll); and they mistook my 
occasional lapses into wit, which they always received in complete 
silence, for bizarre attacks on neighborliness, when no one had done 
me any harm. But they perceived, too, that I was not “well-adjusted,” 
and this afforded me a prestige which I might compare to that of 
the witch doctor in Africa. They were convinced, because now and 
then I used a word they did not understand, that there was nothing 
in the world I did not know, an impression I of course carefully 
cultivated. But when I informed them once that I never attended a 
football game, I grew entirely mythical, so that all my eccentricities, 
such as carrying an umbrella, reading books for amusement, and 
being unacquainted with television stars, were accepted with the 
most cordial benignity. I must add that my indifference to class 
attendance charmed them, too. My declaration that, so long as they 
passed my examinations, they could, as far as I was concerned, walk 
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in the woods all term long, earned me with them, at small expense 
of originality, the reputation of an original thinker and a powerful 
educator. I fostered this opinion by referring to them as adults to 
their very faces, and by being thoroughly inaccessible except at 
home, where I served tea and cake once a week. 

However, while the discipline of my classes gave me no anxiety, 
and while I endeavored, like my colleagues, to teach my pupils 
enough grammar for an honest business letter, my own spirit was 
sinking. Even Obadiah Heape caused me misgivings, for a singular 
event compelled me to admit one day that he would not always 
sufice to my happiness. 

This event (and I cannot refrain from blushing as I speak) 
was a recidivistic return to my early ambition: I was writing poetry. 
Now a man should be hastily condemned for composing verse. It 
is after all an ailment, and scarcely a crime. I did not write poetry 
out of a perverse and reasoned desire to be unsocial or degraded; 
I do not know the hidden springs, the conflicts, the sublimations 
involved, they lie in my unconscious—let psychoanalysis speak for 
me. I appeared sane to all and to myself. I stood at the first door of 
success, which wanted only to be pushed a little; and yet, while 
sitting at my desk in the library stacks one afternoon, taking notes on 
the Defence of the Godly Ministers Against the Slanders of Dr. 
Bridges by the immortal Puritan Dudley Fenner, I discovered sud- 
denly on my white ruled card, instead of the usual notes, an eight- 
line lyric in tetrameters—rhymed!—concerning goblins and, I be- 
lieve, crocuses. Underneath this frivolity appeared the following 
statement: “Study lit. not to expl., but preach,” behind which, quite 
noticeably, there stood a “by God!” I had to confess to myself that 
poem and prose were in my own handwriting. Abashed, I closed 
my book and went home to ruminate on this untoward adventure. 
I tried to soothe myself with Heape’s Rhymed Compunctions, which, 
because it was almost my own nursling, had always succeeded in 
fascinating me, but tonight the book could not hold my attention. 
Several compositions by my freshmen which required correction 
also failed to captivate me. I felt an urge to write a sonnet. What is 
there to say? It came out in Petrarchan form. And this first was not 
the last. I concealed my activities from all but my closest friends, 
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who made numerous suggestions—one that I leave Heape for Coven- 
try Patmore, the other that I take vitamins, another still that | 
prepare a paper for the Modern Language Association, a fourth 
that I marry, and so on—but all proved futile, although I suspect that 
marriage might indeed have cured me of writing poetry forever. 
Weeks passed. I reached the point of deciding that I must live 
calmly with myself: an hour or two of poetry before bedtime might 
not disqualify me from a normal existence, and the tolerance—but 
I am unfair— I should say the kindness of my friends encouraged 
me to yield to my condition almost cheerfully. Finally, I became 
so well-adjusted to my secret that, using a false name, I even sub- 
mitted a few poems for publication. I chose certain periodicals 
which boldly fought for ancient innovations and were earning for 
themselves the reputation, without the risks, of originality; but | 
suffered a momentary check, for I had not yet brought my style to 
its late perfection. 

In the end, my hope to contain my poetic activities was frus- 
trated. A kind of frowardness spread over other areas of my person- 
ality. For one thing, I tired of Obadiah Heape altogether and began 
to consider making him over to a less favored colleague who had 
not as yet stumbled into a neglected field. For another, I looked 
more and more glumly upon universal education, and began to 
use sentences—I will not say, to hold opinions—which frightened 
myself and my friends alike. At last, one evening, after (I hope) 
several cups of mulled wine, I loudly consigned English Composi- 
tion and Literature to the devil and threw forty-odd freshmen themes 
on “An Interesting Event That Happened to Me” out of the window. 

After this dreadful act (they were ungraded themes) I could no 
longer recede: mine must be another career. Nevertheless, I con- 
sented to receive the degree of doctor in philosophy, and made my 
last stand in the football stadium, where the Chancellor spoke on 
“Education: our Weapon against Communism.” A week later | 
was in New York, for hire.” 


By this time, Lhermite and I had left the Peacock and made our 
way into the White Turkey restaurant. I asked him to continue 
while dining at Time’s expense, for I could set him down as a busi- 
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ness contact. Glad enough not to be a burden to me, Ossian dis- 
missed his diet and submitted to the attentions of a bow] of creamed 
tomato soup and an honest portion of roast beef with potatoes and 
string beans. But he did not allow his dinner to suffocate his con- 
versation, and continued in a fervent voice until we rose from our 
meal and adjourned to Washington Square Park nearby. 

“For the time being, I was preserved from the horrors of job- 
hunting and the encroachment of poverty by the intervention of a 
cousin. This cousin was a mathematician in the service of the gov- 
ernment. His duties had brought him in contact with a scientist who 
knew a technician who worked for the cousin of a man who had 
a brother at the Quartermaster Corps Laboratories of the American 
Army in Philadelphia. This brother had mentioned a vacancy in 
the editorial department. After accrediting myself to the scientist, 
the technician, the cousin, the man, and the brother, I applied, and 
was accepted on the spot. 

The organization for which I now worked concerned itself 
with Textiles and Rubber. It carried out research to increase the 
stability of Army socks, the longevity of jackets and trousers, the 
firmness of pillows, and the impermeability of raincoats. I was sur- 
prised to find the scientists as specialized as my colleagues in litera- 
ture had been. No one had heard of Obadiah Heape, but there was 
a man of socks, a man of twills, a man of chicken feathers, and a 
man of heels. They were jealous masters of their domains, and loyal 
as Spaniards. The addition of five per cent of nylon to a cotton cloth 
shook them to the depths; a spot of mildew broke careers. Men 
became heroes in the resistance to bleach. However, as they had 
neglected the art of writing, hence of communicating their discover- 
ies, as well as the procedures of logic, whereby they could determine 
whether their data constituted sufficient evidence, I was instructed 
to aid them as best I could in all matters requiring literacy and what 
is sarcastically referred to as common sense. 

I remained with these good people for a year and a half, and 
earned the money which even now keeps me alive. I loved them all, 
in a manner of speaking, and, as my duties were not overwhelming, 
I had the gratification of enrolling the American government as a 
patron of the arts, for I spent many an hour furtively composing 
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rondeaux at my desk. 

Alas, at the end of this period I began to detect in myself an 
impulse which I can scarcely bring myself to describe. Please imagine 
a large room filled with a paraphernalia of machines, test tubes, 
bunsen burners and aproned technicians; at the sides of this hall a 
number of offices with open doors looking into the center; myself in 
one of these offices, in the company of a secretary and a typewriter; 
a great noise of thumping, buzzing, clanking, splashing, and grind- 
ing, that is to say of cloth being submitted to the torture; and the 
warp and woof of a good deal of textile conversation of a statistical 
nature. My impulse, to be brief, was to sidle up to any technician 
who stood handy and to whisper into his ear, “Why do the dolphins 
tremble in unutterable seas?” For awhile I experienced this urge 
no more than once or twice a day, but gradually I grew worse. | 
could hardly contain myself. I was ready a hundred times to inter- 
rupt a calculation on sock shrinkage with the fatal sentence. At 
last, feeling that I would not be able to keep the dolphins under 
much longer, I resigned my position, sacrificed my income, and 
started to write a play about Jason and Medea. 

I felt that I could afford to retire from gainful employment for 
five or six months, and I had just composed a first act when the 
most extraordinary calamity of my whole career befell me. I was 
inducted into the Army.” 


I could not help interrupting Ossian at this point, and I asked 
him why he thought this an “extraordinary” calamity, when surely 
service to one’s country was the most common of events in a young 
man’s life. I also reminded him that he had yet to prove the wisdom 
of the university as he had promised to do. This singular youth 
remained silent for a few moments. We were sitting on a bench 
in the Park. It was evening now, but the weather was warm. The 
noises of the city, attenuated by our distance, mingled with the 
brushing of the leaves and the interesting phrases of couples walking 
by us. Ossian, who had sagged and stretched his legs and arms 
stiffly and comfortably, straightened himself to reply. 

“As for the wisdom of the university, I shall come to that, for 
my monologues are always climactic. What was extraordinary about 
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my induction into the Army was that no one ever gave me a choice 
in the matter. I had read in newspapers that I was a free man in a 
free society except for some minor obligations, such as paying taxes 
and obeying traffic signals. When my Selective Service Board in- 
structed me to report for a physical examination to precede my 
induction, I answered in a courteous letter that I was a poet rather 
than a soldier, and that they had in all likelihood mistaken me for 
another Ossian Lhermite. I added that I had, in any case, taken 
advantage of their notice to think over a military career, particularly 
in view of the fact that I was currently unemployed. But I had 
concluded against such a career, and even against a brief period of 
service, because, while I was not unduly sentimental about the life 
of others, I felt disinclined to give up my own for my country, or 
for any cause besides immortality that I was acquainted with. At 
best, I thought that the exertions of a soldier, which I understood to 
be chiefly physical, would not suit one who had never trained him- 
self beyond the mild tensions of table-tennis. Not content with this, 
I suggested that the Board advertise for young men by offering an 
attractive wage, and, I think rather handsomely, made my services 
available in.some modest clerical capacity for a few hours a week, 
preferably in the early afternoon. I ended my letter by declining 
the physical examination and conveying to the Board my sincerest 
regards. 

I had dismissed this incident from my mind, and was applying 
myself to Jason’s wedding, when I received a second letter from the 
Board. It was quite a long letter, and it was stapled to a printed 
document in which someone had underlined several passages with a 
red pencil. These passages all concerned themselves with penalties, 
such as terms in jail and fines exceeding by far any amount of money 
that I had ever possessed. As for the letter, it gave me to understand 
that, while the information I had culled from the newspapers was 
perfectly correct, and I was undoubtedly a free man, I had, never- 
theless, undertaken (whether I knew it or not) freely to surrender 
my freedom for a period of two years in order to enjoy the benefits 
of a free society if I happened not to be killed in a war. It was true, 
perhaps, that I might not remember signing any contracts in this 
little affair, but the raajority of my fellow-citizens had ventured, by 
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their vote, to sign for me. But so little had my true liberty been 
jeopardized (my correspondent added) that I could freely choose 
between jail and soldiering. Furthermore, in case of a battle, | 
possessed a free option between being shot at by the enemy and (if 
I wanted to avoid this extremity) being shot by my country for a 
deserter. Happily, as there happened to be no war that season, my 
life would be, for the time being, quite secure. 

The letter was amiable, and even bantering (in spite of the 
attached document), but it struck me an evil blow. War or no war, 
I did not conceive how I could write my play and be a soldier at 
the same time; but as I had been brought up to think jails indecent, 
I freely decided to report for my physical examination, and soon 
after found myself in uniform. 

I believed that as a loyal citizen of the greatest country in the 
world, guiltless of legal offenses and unwholesome associations, | 
should be treated with good-humored respect and kind heartiness. 
The first week in the Army, however, my new comrades and I were 
given three hours of sleep each night, and frightened this way and 
that like bawling cattle. We stood guard, washed floors, swabbed 
latrines, plunged in garbage, ran, yelled cadence, fell in, fell out, 
ate filth, and heard nothing but insults, threats, blasphemy, obsceni- 
ties, and ridicule. When I inquired of an elderly captain what was 
the way to the Post Office, the officer ordered me to dig a coffin- 
sized hole in the sand with a table spoon. After I had fainted three 
times in my hole, for it was mid-summer, the captain, who had left 
me for a few hours on some other business, returned and ordered 
me to report to the infirmary for treatment and to say “sir” to my 
superiors in the future if I loved myself. 

It was my ill luck that during my service I met only the excep- 
tions which always prove the imperfection of even the best societies. 
For none of the soldiers with whom I spoke ever mentioned the 
Army without, I regret to say, a volley of unchaste imprecations 
and violent oaths attesting that there was no duty in the whole 
body of manuals they would not shirk with the best conscience in 
the world. For my own part, I used no impolite words, but stoutly 
sought out the means of escaping from all work whatsoever. My 
warlike instincts had been satisfied by crawling across a huge lot 
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on all fours to pick up trash because I had failed to button a shirt- 
pocket, being confined to barracks for a week for a window-shade 
raised two inches above regulations, and other innocent sports of 
the same kind. In case of emergency, I was quite determined to yield 
to the enemy without vulgar fits of temper and explosions of pow- 
der, and to exert myself in the defence of human dignity by attend- 
ing to the nearest soul at hand, namely my own. Meantime, when- 
ever I inadvertently placed myself in the path of duty, and, to 
preserve the American way of life, scrubbed dishes, pots, and ovens 
for fourteen hours without rest, or ran about with bayonets, hand 
grenades, and machine guns from dawn to dawn, I comforted 
myself with the recollection of my freedom, the magnanimous 
figure of Thomas Jefferson, and the vile servitude to which the 
enemy reduced its own people. 

At last I was honorably discharged from the Army and given 
a modest sum of money in recognition of my services to the country. 
I had abandoned teaching and burned my academic bridges, but 
I hoped that with my experience as Technical Publications Editor 
and the help of my good star, I could establish myself in an agree- 


able position, and continue my days with honor and moderate 
affluence.” 


Here Ossian stopped and sighed so deeply that I proposed an 
adjournment, lest his recollections overwork his sensibilities. My 
speech, however, had the effect of bringing my unworldly friend to 
himself, and he continued. 

} “While I was preparing myself for useful employment, I took 

up pipe-smoking and experienced the good fortune of finding a 
haven for some of my poems in periodicals which, though no one 
read them, enjoyed a considerable reputation with one another. 
I had by now developed, and, I shall make bold to add, matured 
my style. After a lengthy inspection of my former odes, sonnets, 
and elegies, I had erased all punctuations, minusculed all capitals, 
and arranged the words in brief and long lines, in ladders, in zig- 
zags, and even in semicircles. I laid claim to the invention of Undul- 
ism, a wavy motion of the line on the page which gave poetry an 
afinity with sound and light. By reducing or increasing the radius 
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of my crests, I could produce different frequencies, and thus evoke 
an intellectual apprehension of sounds and colors without the 
sensuous interference of faded adjectives. Still unsatisfied with my 
achievements, I went on to explore on the one hand the restoration 
of semi-colons, and on the other the disintegration of the verb to con- 
vey a suggestion of eternity, for if in the beginning was the Verb, it 
follows that before the beginning, that is out of time, there was none. 
But all this, needless to say, neither fed me nor gave me any reputa- 
tion except with the misunderstood. I had to find employment. 

I turned, as I said before, to editorial work for a means of securing 
a sufficient thickness of butter on the bread I too blithely counted on. 
But between two vain applications to editorial offices, I accepted a 
position as Interviewer for a Public Opinion agency. This agency 
performed one of the most polite tasks in the world, namely that 
of conveying the tastes of the people to the attention of manufac- 
turers willing to pay a small gratuity for the information. For my 
own part, I never held a more exalted position in the world than 
under my new title of pollster, and had I endured it longer than a 
day, I might have made a lasting imprint on the American economy. 

One garbage-gray morning in January I was given seventy-five 
mimeographed questionnaires on the subject of beer, and sent to a 
bleak and frozen tract of Staten Island, inhabited, insofar as it was 
inhabited at all, by impoverished Sicilians. I had never in my whole 
life—I hope you will credit me—addressed a stranger on any sub- 
ject whatever, so that the necessity of conversing with passers-by on 
the question of beer filled me with bashful apprehensions. However, 
I had a formula to secure me from actual violence, a “Pardon me, 
madam, I am making a public opinion survey, would you care to 
answer a few questions,” which if cast at the interviewee between 
two sincere smiles, was supposed to immobilize him on the spot. 

I had practiced my smile—for I am naturally of an austere 
disposition—on the ferry which took me to Staten Island, yet when 
I found myself in a wide, empty street—vacant lots, shacks, and 
large billboards—something like discouragement fell over me. 
“When I am rich,” I thought, “I shall smile only when I am happy.” 
Then I saw a diminutive woman, old beyond harm, dressed in a 
plain black coat, and shuffling along with a bag of groceries. It 
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struck me that such a person, that is to say, the weakest, most 
defenceless person in the world, was the only adversary I could hope 
to overthrow. I followed her, uncertain whether I should hail her 
from behind, run ahead in front of her and then turn around, or 
more discreetly come upon her from the other side of the street. 
I remained in doubt so long—still trotting behind her—that I be- 
came ashamed, and hastened my step. When I came to within a 
few yards of her, I uttered the formula, and opened my smile. But 
the old woman swung around in a panic, looked at me (I think 
my smile alone must have been hideous enough to frighten a 
ghost), gasped something in Italian, and took to her heels. It 
occurred to me, while the wind was blowing into my mouth, that 
I had all but accosted a woman. I decided to knock at doors, or to 
stick at any rate to large, athletic men. 

I proceeded for several hours, sometimes meeting with gruff 
invitations to begone, other times with resignation, and still others 
with hearty and even voluble replies. If I did not fortify my love 
for the human race that day, at least I discovered a number of 
curious facts about beer consumption in Staten Island. And since all 
facts are, in a manner of speaking, the work of God, or Natura 
naturata, | suppose (now at least when I look back) that even beer 
drinking in Staten Island has its dignity. The statistics staggered 
me. Innocuous housewives freely reported eight or ten cans of beer 
a day; children guzzled it like the air they breathed; and men, it 
appeared, never set one foot before the other without fondly opening 
a bottle. I recorded all this joyous ingurgitation with the knowledge 
that I should please the agency, and thence the Beer Company 
whose evangel I was. The questionnaire, by the way, was not so 
simple as I have made it sound. There were in fact two pages of 
questions. My company thirsted for knowledge. I asked whether 
my interviewees were morning, noon, or night drinkers, whether 
they owned radios, where they worked, what families they had, how 
they would enjoy a local brewery, and a score of other impertinences, 
so that I daresay the dry throats occasioned by so much answering 
boosted the beer consumption of Staten Island not a little the day 
I landed there. 

But I am joking, of course, for at three o’clock in the afternoon 
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my numb fingers discovered that I had filled only twenty or twenty- 
five questionnaires. The truth is that I wasted much time, before I 
boarded each new customer, with an internal difficulty popularly 
known as swallowing one’s pride. I could not arouse in myself that 
enthusiasm for the American beer industry which would have 
given me the cocky pleasantness of the expert pollster. Indeed, at 
every grumbled rebuff, at every door closed on my formula (I had 
given up smiling), my partiality for beer and all beer-drinkers, for 
beer companies, Public Opinion agencies, and—I have a certain 
generosity of concept—for the American economy at large sank a 
little deeper. If I had been a beer drinker myself, I would have 
vowed to give it up, but as it happens I have never stooped to less 
than wine. As the January dusk approached, Staten Island grew 
more dismal still. I felt abandoned, homeless, cold and alien. “Oh,” 
[ thought, “man is made in the image of God, and shall he use 
God’s day filling blanks for Public Opinion agencies?” Then I sat 
down on a curbstone and called on my fancy to fill out the fifty 
remaining questionnaires. This action infused into my soul the 
sweetest exhilaration imaginable. I invented children male and 
female, women who drank little, men who drank much, radio- 
owners, carpenters, Kellys and Mazzinis, supporters of Schlitz, 
Rheingold, or Pabst—in short, a brave host bent on the destruction 
of the American economy through arrant misinformation. At four 
o'clock I was back on the ferry, sweeping over the gray water, 
joyous as a sea-gull. True, a thought threatened to cast me down a 
little, namely that my invented beer-swiggers might prove to be as 
reliable as the authentic ones, but I dismissed the obnoxious idea, 
and continued to dream of crises and executive suicides to the very 
door of the agency. There, singing fol-de-rol and tra-la-la under 
my breath, and full of my delightful reverie, I stayed only to collect 
my wages and announce my resignation. 

Ever since that day, I have been particularly kind to pollsters. 
I see quite a lot of them here in Washington Square. Whether I am 
being interviewed about sausages, televisions, plumbing, or razor 
blades, I always express my pleasure at being quizzed and ask the 
pollster to sit on the bench beside me. Between questions, I make 
sympathetic but polite inquiries about his or her comfort, and occa- 
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sionally suggest that I could assume five or six other roles to help 
them with their questionnaires. Of course I never give a single 
true fact in any case, I lie like a smuggler, but since I see that our 
economy is as sound as ever, I conclude that either I am the only 
dishonest man in the country, or else, as I suspected on the Staten 
Island ferry, it does not really matter who answers what, and how. 

My failure as Interviewer spurred me on in my efforts to find 
work on a periodical or with a publishing house. That I failed again, 
you see for yourself. But, failing, I learned at last the meaning of 
my university’s struggle to obliterate that matter of civilization in 
its students. For civilization makes a career in this world all but 
impossible; it is the mother of idleness, vice, and futility; its prac- 
titioners are public charges and cranks; it brings into the street 
what belongs inside museums; it never contributes a penny to the 
national income; it castrates a man of his body, and reduces him to 
an idea in a universe of facts. But I had been warned often enough; 
I could blame no one but myself. 

I shall describe only one of my interviews, for they were all 
rather of a piece. The editor of this magazine—its name was Clinch 
—was a Mr. Bostoff, who received me in his office with a large smile 
of delight, although he did not know who I was. I introduced 
myself in a few words, and gave him a typewritten sheet which 
summarized my brief career. This sheet was my worst enemy. From 
my infancy I had been told that truth, tempered by modesty, was 
the blason of a gentleman, and I[ had innocently written on this 
sheet nothing but the truth. This made a painful impression on Mr. 
Bostoff, for I could see at a glance that, from the little which showed 
itself on this curriculum vitae, he was discounting as a pack of 
professional lies a customary third. 

In any event, Mr. Bostoff gave me a description of his periodical. 
It was, he said, a magazine which satisfied a general demand, and 
therefore might be thought to partake of the nature of a public 
utility. Devoted to sex, rapine, lust, gangsterism, political corrup- 
tion, police brutalities, and the like, it disclaimed any policy of 
“educating the public,” a policy which, by implying that the public 
stood in need of education, was, Mr. Bostoff declared, a sinister, 
not to say an un-American doctrine. Clinch, Mr. Bostoft continued, 
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was above all a public servant. It owed its success to the loyalty of 
its staff (and here he looked skeptically at me) and its moral zeal. 
Its motto was “The Naked Truth,” and Mr. Bostoff said he could 
boast that there were few instances of important adultery which 
escaped the inquiry of the staff, and which he permitted to escape 
the notice of his readers, whose avidity for knowledge, for truth, for 
honesty Mr. Bostoff noted with undisguised admiration. A nose for 
news, Mr. Bostoff said, keen and quick ideas, and Drive were the 
qualities demanded of the staff, for he knew of ninety-seven periodi- 
cals in the East alone which competed for the public sexual activities 
and known crimes of the United States. Imagination too was an 
asset, since some scandals remained so well concealed from reporters 
and researchers, that the latter were compelled, in a manner of 
speaking, to re-create them in their full integrity from whatever 
information was available, and, indeed, from A to Z where no 
information at all could be obtained, for the indignant public would 
not be fobbed off by a guilty absence of facts. A staff of dowdy girls, 
Mr. Bostoff told me, was also employed, in the event some parties 
were unavailable for photography, or, as often happened, conspiring 
by their invisibility to keep truth from the public. 

Having spoken this much, Mr. Bostoff invited me to have my 
say, and to “sell him on me,” as he quaintly put it. At this point, 
I should briefly but glowingly have extolled my skill, cited the 
admiration of all my employers, my enthusiasm for his organiza- 
tion, and my readiness to devote my life to the life of the magazine. 
Instead, excusing myself for my ignorance, I murmured that I felt 
my limitations all too acutely, and described my former occupations 
as deprecatingly as I could, omitting whatever praise I had been 
granted and passing over my swift promotions in silence. My inten- 
tion was that of every candid gentleman: to imply considerable 
merit by a delicate yet unmistakable modesty. This cunning con- 
trivance was, I am sorry to say, lost on Mr. Bostoff, who took my 
disclaimers at better than face value, and assumed that I was still 
boasting, after the fashion of other candidates, and therefore once 
more deducted amply from my already moderate pretensions. His 
impression that I was a waste of time was now confirmed, but he 
asked me whether I should be willing to spend many evenings at 
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the office if I were needed. I replied that, while I was willing to 
sacrifice an occasional evening, I wanted, in general, to work in 
order to live, and not to live in order to work. While on the subject, 
I added that I should not be satisfied for long with two weeks of 
vacations every year, for while I still had my youth, I longed for a 
rational proportion between work and play. 

Mr. Bostoff had followed my brief discourse with the deepest 
attention. He thanked me for having given him the opportunity of 
interviewing me, and begged me to wait for his answer, which 
should come to me by mail within the week. His secretary then 
escorted me out, or, to put it more concretely, shook me off the 
carpet, which covered the office from wall to wall. 

I found that, wherever I went, the mildness of my speech 
marked me as a nonentity and a bad risk. Had I profited from my 
instruction at the university, I would no doubt have found a situa- 
tion. But I never spoke with an employer without committing a 
blunder. On one occasion I would say that my ambition was limited, 
on another that I wanted a quiet, dignified position, on stil! another 
that I had been a scholar at one time, and wrote poetry. In short, 
I found it easy to appear like a fool, and I even acquired a stutter 
in the presence of the mighty. 

I called on a number of employment agencies, where I was 
told that as I had specialized in teaching, I was fit for nothing else. 
I learned to dread the look of saddened virtue and manly forth- 
rightness on an editor’s face as he leaned forward to tell me, “I 
don’t want to fool you or myself, Mr. Lhermite, so let’s talk frankly 
...” I learned that men had rather make than hear a frank speech, 
and, meantime, my shoes were wearing out and my savings were 
diminishing. I remembered that I was a doctor in philosophy, a 
poet, a linguist, an Epicure, and a dandy, a man of good family and 
proper breeding, a member of the cosmos, and all this prevented 
me from sinking willingly where the gravitation of penury pulled 
me. I could not resign myself to washing dishes or sweeping public 
parks. But why do I speak in the past tense?” 


Ossian seemed to wake up from an articulate trance, as though 
through his own abrupt remark. I believe he had forgotten my 
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existence. It was night now, and the darkness emboldened me to 
say a few consolatory words and to offer him a modest loan. He 
thanked me, and replied that he refused, but his shoes accepted. 
There was a certain courtliness in this odd scarecrow of a figure, 
a courtliness which, I daresay, he had not cultivated so carefully 
until his fall into disgrace. I said that civilization had its points, 
and that he must not feel too downcast about his inability to rid 
himself of it, that some day he might well find himself able to do 
so, that I was sure something would turn up, etc. After a brief silence 
I began to grow uncomfortable. I wondered whether he expected 
me to give him the name of my own managing editor, or even to 
put in a good word for him. He was looking ahead of him so vaguely 
that I could not make out what he thought about at all. I hemmed 
and hawed a little, and did what I could. “Look here,” I said, “you 
know I want to give you a push and so on, but I don’t see how | 
could do anything just now. Let’s look at this objectively .. .” 
But Ossian suddenly jumped up, thanked me, and, after pumping 
my hand four or five times, shambled off into the Park without 
another word, and without listening for my advice. 
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(continued from inside front cover) 
throughout the world. 

In the perennial war between the new 
and the old, the experimental and the 
traditional, the PSA has been hospitable 
to both: it is committed to the proposition 
that all sides of an issue must be seen and 
heard if the cause itself is to flourish. 
True, the crank, the charlatan and the 
camp follower sometimes crash the gate, 
but they soon go their way. At the month- 
ly meetings and annual banquets, the 
Society has been host, over the years, to 
such varied voices as Yeats, AE, Masefield, 
James Stephens, Sassoon, Laurence Hous- 
man, Amy Lowell, Pound, Sandburg, 
Frost, Colum, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
MacNeice, Auden, Spender, Engle, Eber- 
hart, Ciardi, Wilbur ... The Golden 
Anniversary banquet this month will 
honor Robert Graves and Marianne 
Moore. 

The Society has pioneered: it initiated 
the Pulitzer Prizes for poetry; established 
the book and holograph collections at the 
New York Public Library; started public 
forum readings of poetry; created perma- 
nent funds for needy poets; honored—by 
way of citations, medals, cash awards— 
exceptional service to, and distinguished 
achievement in, poetry .. . It has fought 
censorship, authoritarianism, the strangle- 
hold of cliques, and has sought to preserve 
the fruits of the past. The Society wel- 
comes ay protagonist with an honorable 
ytievance or a debatable issue, and pro- 
Vides him with a ready platform from 
Which he can declare his conviction and 
an audience that asks nothing better than 
to be stirred into dissent or admiration. In 
the words of Robert Hillyer, a past presi- 
dent, the Society seeks “to inspire by ex- 


ample and competition the best works of 
our members, to extend the influence of 
poetry throughout America, to encourage 
young poets of ability by offering them an 
audience and awards, and to make the 
public realize that poetry has not yet gone 
into its last edition.” 

The Society has had distinguished presi- 
dents, trustees, members of the Board, and 
patrons. They have been honored for their 
services. The Society also has had dynamic 
secretaries, They are often the unsung 
heroes. The first secretary was Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, a well-known poet and editor, 
who guided the Society through the 
stormy first decade of its history. The 
present secretary is Gustav Davidson, poet 
and scholar, who has given the Society 
stability, direction and vitality during the 
tempestuous past decade of its history. To 
them, and to all the others, a special 
huzza! 

In James Elroy Flecker’s Hassan, the 
Caliph says to the poet: 

In poems and in tales alone shall live the eternal 
memory of this city when I am dust and thou 
art dust, when the Bedouin shall build his hut 
upon my garden and drive his plough beyond 
the ruins of my palace, and all Bagdad is broken 
to the ground. Ah, if there shall ever arise a 
nation whose people have forgotten poetry or 
whose poets have forgotten the people, though 
they send their ships round Taprobane and their 
armies across the hills of Hindustan, though their 
city be greater than Babylon of old, though they 
mine a league into earth or mount to the stars 
on wings—what of them? 

And Hassan replies: 

They will be a dark patch upon the world. 

For fifty years the Poetry Society of 
America has helped people to remember 
poetry and poets to remember the people. 
We wish it many more Golden Anniver- 
saries of brave and high endeavor. 
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